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INTRODUCTION 

By  JEROME  E.  LEAVITT 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Portland  State,  Portland,  Oregon 


IN  SELECTING  the  papers  for 
this  issue  of  Education  on  Nursery- 
Kindergarten  Education  your  edi¬ 
tor  has  tried  to  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  presenting  current  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  centered  around  a  major  theme. 
Since  space  prohibits  adequate  cover¬ 
age  of  this  important  level  r'f  educa¬ 
tion  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
select  articles  representing  various  as¬ 
pects  of  pre-school  education. 

Importance,  to  the  child,  our  first 
concern,  is  given  in  “The  Child  Who 
Comes  to  School  Today,”  and  “Do 
Not  Under  Estimate  These  Children.” 
James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  as  it  were,  gets 
us  ready  for  the  following  discussions, 
in  this  area,  by  presenting  us  with 
sociological  and  psychological  factors 
affecting  children.  William  11.  Steg- 
'  man  both  discusses  and  presents  a  case 
history  to  show  that  children  are  being 
underestimated. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the 
kindergarten  is  the  development  of 
group  behavior.  Martha  Addy  in 
“The  Development  of  Group  Behavior 
in  the  Kindergarten,”  discusses  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  teacher’s  role 
in  developing  this  behavior. 

Although  the  most  important  person 
in  any  school  is  the  individual  child, 
it  is  the  individual  teacher  who  is  the 


major  determent  of  the  kind  of  school 
that  the  child  attends.  “Teachers  for 
Children  Under  Six,”  gives  us  Wini¬ 
fred  E.  Bain’s  ideas  regarding  the 
education  and  competencies  that  these 
teachers  should  have.  One  of  these 
teachers  was  Patty  Smith  Hill.  In 
“Patty  Smith  Hill :  Pioneer  in  Early 
Childhood  Education”  Use  Forest  not 
only  makes  her  live  again  but  as  she 
would  want,  makes  what  she  stood  for 
live  in  our  minds. 

Having  had  Winifred  E.  Bain  tell 
us  about  the  training  for  teachers  of 
young  children,  we  are  now  ready  for 
“The  Role  of  the  Educator  in  the  Day 
Nursery,”  prepared  by  Marie  Brady 
Keenan  which  helps  us  to  see  the  edu¬ 
cators’  responsibility  in  a  day  nursery 
situation. 

We  probably  know  more  about  pre¬ 
school  education  as  conducted  in  the 
United  States,  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  rightly  so.  However,  the 
United  States  is  only  one  part  of  our 
1954  world.  Certain  problems  that  we 
face  are  world  wide.  Clarice  Wills  in 
“A  Report  of  Some  International 
Problems  in  Pre-School  Education,” 
helps  us  to  see  what  are  national  and 
what  are  world  problems  in  early  child¬ 
hood  education. 
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Two  articles,  in  this  issue  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  that  help  us  to  see  more  clearly 
what  we  should  expect  our  kinder¬ 
gartens  to  do  are:  “What  Should  We 
Expect  of  our  Kindergartens,”  and 
“Ilonie-Schwd  Partnership;  A  Myth 
or  a  Ileality.”  liorris  May  pro- 
vidf's  us  with  the  shoulds  and  should 
nofs  of  thes<*  kindergartens  while  Do¬ 
rothy  X.  Candlaiid  sees  that  we  realize 
that  l)oth  teachers  and  pandits  face 
oonimon  j)rol>lems  in  communication, 
in  expressing  what  they  want  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Two  nursery -school  teachers,  Ethel 
Macintyre  and  Virginia  Gorman,  raise 
the  (piestion,  “Are  Parents  Ready  for 
a  Nur8erv-Sch<K>l  Experience?”  The 
n«*<*ds  of  a  parent  education  program 
and  8ugg(‘sted  means  of  parent  educa¬ 


tion  are  both  discussed  in  answering 
this  question. 

To  bring  us  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  everyday  teaching  in  the  classroom 
w’e  refer  to  “The  Reading  Readiness 
Program  in  the  Kindergarten,”  by 
llermiua  A.  Schoeppe.  In  this  article 
source  activities  that  are  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  for  the  young  child 
are  })re8ented. 

All  too  often  when  we  refer  to 
nur8<*ry-kindergarten  education  we  re¬ 
fer  to  the  “ordinary”  program  for  the 
“average”  child.  However,  this  means 
that  W’e  may  not  Ik*  considering  pro¬ 
grams  for  many  of  our  pre-first 
graders.  Pauline  M.  Moor  helps  us 
to  sec  what  can  1k‘  done  for  one  group 
of  these,  the  blind  children.  This  is 
something  that  every  (*ducator  should 
know  ami  be  concerned  about. 
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The  Child  Who 


By  ja:mes  l. 

Professor  of  Edxuation,  Oeorgi 
Nashville, 

AT  Tins  jK>iiit  in  our  knowledge’ 
we  can  say  many  things  al)Out 
nursery  and  kindergarten  age 
children.  They  are  active.  They  arc 
full  of  their  own  ideas.  They  play 
best  in  small  gnmps.  Their  own  free 
dramatic  play  is  more  appealing  to 
them  than  anyone  else’s  games.  They 
relish  firsthand  experiences.  They 
enjoy  activities  which  give  th»TTi  a 
sense  of  power.  They  resj)ond  less  to 
words  and  more  to  deeds. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Wise 
teachers  use  such  lists  as  their  guides. 
However,  most  of  these  facts  are  of  a 
psychological  nature.  It  may  l)e  helf>- 
fnl  to  put  them  together  with  certain 
social  facts.  These  too  have  their  im¬ 
plications  for  how  we  must  live  with 
our  youngest  children  in  school. 

These  social  facts  —  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  living  at  home  and  in  their 
communitic’s  in  *Mir  modern  times  — 
are  not  as  cl(‘ar<*ut  as  some  of  our  psy¬ 
chological  insight.s.  But  of  course, 
even  with  the  latter  it  is  rare  when  an 
idea  appli<‘s  with  ecpial  force  to  all 
children.  In  this  vaguer,  broader 
area  —  lof>king  at  how  sfHM«*ty  la’ars  on 
the  young  child  —  it  is  doubly  im[)or- 
tant  to  remember:  While  certain  things 
Sf’cm  true  in  general,  they  will  la* 
more  true  for  some  youngsters  and  less 
true  for  others. 

Today’s  Child — The  Free  Child 

One  fact  looks  as  if  it  applies  to 


Comes 

to  School  Today 

HYMES,  JR. 

?  Peahody  College  for  Teachers 
'Tennessee 

most  children  tialay:  The  child  who 
comes  to  school  is  a  free  youngster. 
Ever  since  he  has  b<*en  a  baby  in  his 
crib  at  home,  his  ])arents  have  treated 
him  in  ways  which  encourage  his  spon¬ 
taneity  —  ways  designed  to  fx’rsuade 
the  child  that  .he  is  a  real  person  in  his 
own  right.  Mothers  and  fathers  have 
not  done  this  consciously.  There  has 
Ikh’ii  no  grand  plan  —  “Let’s  turn  out 
a  free  child”  —  but  the  weight  of 
countless  day-by-<lay  small  simjde 
events  persuade  the  youngster  that  he 
is  somelxxly. 

Toys  do  it.  From  the  time  the 
child  is  lK»rn  he  is  given  toys  to  reach 
for,  to  handle,  to  touch  and  to  drop 
and  to  throw,  to  pull  and  to  tear.  The 
child  grows  up  in  a  climate  of  “Do” 
.  .  .  not  one  of  “Don’t.” 

Clothing  does  it.  From  the  time 
the  child  is  l)orn  his  apparel  says  to 
him:  “Move  .  .  .  go  .  .  .  reach  .  .  . 
touch.”  Even  his  eating  tools  have 
played  a  part.  The  youngster  can 
handle  his  spoon,  his  j)late,  his  cup,  his 
bib,  more  and  more  by  himwlf. 

Most  })er\’asively,  human  relation- 
shi}>s  have  done  it.  Parents  try  to  l)e 
with  their  children  today.  They  talk 
with  th«*m,  sing  to  them,  laugh  with 
them.  They  carry  the  young  child 
more,  they  play  with  him.  Countless 
smih’s,  words,  hugs  have  said  over  and 
over  to  the  youngster:  “You  are  a  part 
of  this  family  —  not  just  something 
little,  unimportant,  hardly  counting. 
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You  are  an  important  integral  part/’ 

The  child  who  comes  to  school  today 
does  not  look  with  awe  at  adults.  He 
does  not  bow  down  three  times  to  the 
East.  He  looks  the  adult  in  the  eye 
as  an  equal.  He  exx>ect8  that  the  adult 
will  be  a  friend.  His  parents  have 
been  friendly  to  him  and  so  have  most 
citizens:  people  on  the  bus,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  on  the  street,  trades¬ 
people  who  come  into  the  home. 

He  cx|>ect8  that  the  adult  he  finds  in 
school  will  be  useful  to  him.  That  is 
how  the  home  folks  have  established 
their  relationship.  The  child  expects 
that  the  adult  he  meets  in  school  will 
not  push  him  around.  There  have  been 
exceptions,  to  be  sure,  but  in  general 
the  humans  the  youngster  has  met  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  school  have  shown  him 
respect. 

Today’s  child  is  more  nearly  a  full- 
fledged  citizen.  All  of  his  past  living, 
in  innumerable  small  subtle  ways,  has 
said  to  him:  “Stay  if  this  appeals  .  .  . 
Choose  this,  if  it  seems  useful  .  .  . 
Hang  around,  if  what  is  going  on  rings 
a  l)ell  with  you.”  And  even  when  the 
child  was  a  baby  and  when  he  was  one- 
year-old,  two  and  three:  “Go  some¬ 
where  else,  if  this  does  not  interest 
you  .  .  .  Choose  something  else,  if  this 
does  not  seem  right.” 

Small  everyday  events  but  they  add 
up  to  a  startling  development.  We 
adults  pride  ourselves  on  our  freedom 
in  our  particular  society.  We  will 
not,  as  adults,  stay  held  down.  We 
will  not,  as  adults,  stay  bored.  We 
will  not,  as  adults,  be  pushed  or  used. 
We  must  be  appealed  to  —  by  business, 
by  our  political  servants,  by  the  other 
humans  whom  we  meet  —  in  terms  of 
our  reason. 

Today  more  youngsters  who  come  to 
school  feel  the  same  way.  Even  our 
smallest  children  are  people,  not  sheep. 


Today’s  Child  — 

The  Broadly  Experienced  Child 

A  second  fact  seems  equally  to  apply 
to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  youngsters 
entering  school :  They  are  broadly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Television  has  done  the 
largest  part  of  the  job.  It  has  carried 
even  three-year-olds  and  fours  and 
fives  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  to  Ivondon  for 
a  coronation  and  to  Berlin  for  a  riot. 
It  has  taken  these  youngsters  up  in  the 
air  and  under  the  sea.  It  has  shown 
them  buildings  and  bridges,  trains, 
planes,  trucks.  The  image  has  flick¬ 
ered  past  fast.  But  before  most  of 
their  eyes  has  gone  a  j)anoramic  view 
of  '^ur  world. 

An  old  World  War  I  song  asked: 
“How  are  you  going  to  keep  them 
down  on  the  farm,  now  that  they’ve 
seen  Paree?”  These  youngsters  have 
seen  “Paree.” 

And  not  through  television  alone. 
Even  the  commonplace  automobile  has 
played  a  part  in  this  subtle  process. 
Youngsters  have  been  carried  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  countless  stores  in 
their  communities.  They  have  been 
driven  past  bulldozers,  diesels,  past 
roads  under  construction  and  fields  be¬ 
ing  plowed.  They  have  seen  wrecks 
on  the  highway,  the  ambulance  tearing 
down  the  street,  the  fire  engine  clang¬ 
ing  its  way  along. 

No  one  was  setting  out  to  educate 
the  child.  The  family  was  simply  on 
its  way  to  the  supermarket  for  a  pound 
of  hamburger.  En  route,  however, 
they  passed  a  huge  red  oil  truck,  a 
bright  yellow  moving  van,  a  chicken 
lying  dead  on  the  street. 

These  youngsters  have  had  more  and 
1  tetter  books  at  home.  They  have  had 
Life,  Time,  Holiday,  the  National 
Geographic,  and  the  exciting  picture 
on  the  first  page  of  the  daily  news- 
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paper,  the  comics  and  the  comic  strip. 
They  have  worked  puzzles.  They  have 
used  clay.  Many  have  finger-painted. 
They  have  heard  excellent  records.  In 
their  backyards  they  have  had  swings, 
sandboxes,  teeter-totters,  slides. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  to  cope  with 
the  free  child  whose  honest  interest 
must  be  appealed  to.  It  is  a  still  more 
diflScult  task  to  live  with  the  free  child 
who  is  also  experienced. 

Need  for  Extension  of 
Child's  Experience 

But  a  third  social  fact  throws  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  these  experi¬ 
ences.  Much  that  these  children  have 
seen  has  been  over  their  heads.  Much 
has  passed  them  by  too  quickly.  Much 
has  been  confusing,  rather  than  pene¬ 
trating.  Much  has  skimmed  over  the 
top.  Much  has  been  the  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence ‘children  see  with  their  eyes  or 
hear  with  their  ears  —  they  have 
touched  too  little  with  their  fingers. 

One  can  say:  “These  children  are 
experienced.”  It  might  be  better  to 
say:  “They  have  been  exposed.”  The 
world  has  been  brought  to  them  in  an 
amazing  fashion  but  the  world  was 
spinning  and  swirling.  It  did  not 
stand  still  for  the  length  of  time  that 
a  three,  four  or  five-year-old  needs. 
Inside  their  minds  there  may  be  a 
booming  and  a  buzzing,  not  the  clarity 
and  the  order  and  the  first-hand  depth 
young  children  are  searching  for. 

Perhaps  adults  at  home  do  talk  more 
with  their  children.  But  maybe  con- 
versations-on-the-run  and  words  over¬ 
heard  are  being  sul)stituted  for  wet 
gra.ss  and  bate  feet,  streams  to  slosh  in 
and  mud  that  squeezes  through  the 
toes.  Perhaps  these  children  are  hear¬ 
ing  more  stories  alK)ut  Fall  but  maybe 
fewer  children  are  rolling  over  and 


over  in  autumn  leaves.  Perhaps  they 
have  seen  more  pictures  of  different 
kinds  of  planes.  Maybe  fewer  children 
are  pulling  wagons  full  of  garbage 
cans  bc’hind  them  on  their  trikes. 

To  say  that  those  children  are  ex¬ 
perienced  might  lead  one  to  think  their 
need  is  for  extension.  To  say  that 
they  have  been  exposed  makes  one 
wonder  if  their  need  is  for  intensive 
living,  the  chance  to  send  down  deep 
roots,  a  first-hand  way  of  living  that 
goes  back  over  what  the  child  has  seen 
lightly  and  quickly,  a  living  that  lets 
a  youngster  stop  and  tarry  awhile. 

Negative  Pressures 

Jifany  other  facts  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  but  one  cannot  be  omitted:  the 
most  frightening,  our  alarming  class 
size.  Even  a  loyal  advocate  of  kin¬ 
dergartens  today  must  wonder  whether 
many,  many  youngsters  would  not  be 
much  better  off  at  home  and  on  the 
street  than  to  have  to  share  one  teacher 
with  thirty  or  forty  or  umpty  other 
children. 

The  child  coming  to  school  today,  so 
much  in  need  of  peace,  finds  in  too 
many  schools  only  noise  and  confusion. 
The  child,  so  much  in  need  of  time  to 
experiment,  finds  in  so  many  schools 
only  a  hectic  order  to  sit  and  be  quiet 
The  child,  in  need  of  some  extension, 
finds  crayons  and  a  part  of  a  table. 
The  child,  brought  up  to  be  /ree,  is  too 
often  lost  in  a  crowd.  Each  of  us 
must  look  at  our  own  setting  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  equipped  —  in 
terms  of  space,  staffing,  time,  materials 
—  to  do  for  those  children  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Nor  is  class  size  our  only  problem. 
There  is  abroad  today  a  strong  drive 
for  accomplishment,  for  speed  in  grow- 
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ing  up,  for  a  finished  product  and 
quick!  This  pressure  is  perhaps  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  general  tension  of  our 
times.  It  is  in  part  the  attitude  that 
comes  inevitably  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  productive  society. 

But  these  children  do  not  need  pres¬ 
sure,  they  need  peace.  They  do  not 
need  tension,  they  newl  time.  They 
do  not  need  superficial  achievement; 
they  need  exploration  and  manipula¬ 
tion  and  expL*rimentation.  These  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  need  to  be  rushed  into 
verbalization ;  they  need  the  leisure  to 
know  and  to  know  deeply,  the  leisure  to 
feel  and  to  try  out 

Each  of  these  children  comes  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  a  certain  baggage  of 
family  expectations.  Too  many  may 
find  in  the  school  they  go  to  another 
load  to  lx*  fastened  to  their  shoulders 
—  the  expectations  of  a  pressun'd 
teacher.  But  if  we  can  8jH)t  this  haz¬ 
ard  and  8(*e  it  in  relation  to  the  other 
facts  of  our  times  which  also  bear  on 
these  children,  more  and  more  young¬ 
sters  will  find  in  school  what  each 
child  ncf'ds:  a  small  group,  a  friendly 
teacher,  ample  new  material  and  ad¬ 
ventures,  first-hand  exjieriences,  free¬ 
dom  to  express  one’s  self  and  stretch¬ 
ing  time  to  grow. 


Do  Not  Underestimate 


These  Children 


Ily  WILLIAM  II.  STEGKMAN 
Director  of  Research,  San  Diego  City  Schools 
San  Diego,  California 


IN  NURSERY  school  and  kinder¬ 
garten  years  children  progress 
along  a  well-defined  road  to  matur¬ 
ity,  but  each  according  to  his  own  pat¬ 
tern.  They  do  not  grow  evenly  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  time  schcnlule.  New  fea¬ 
tures  emerge  gradually,  but  sometimes 
slowly  and  sometimes  rapidly. 

Ry  the  time  these  children  have  com¬ 
pleted  kindergarten  they  have  had 
many  experiences  and  learned  many 
things.  From  birth  to  maturity,  it  is 
through  experience's  that  children  grow 
in  body  function,  knowledge,  and  skill. 
Differences  in  Growth 
Some  children  show  this  growth 
more  than  others.  Because  of  this  it 
is  easy  to  misjudge  or  under(*8timate 
the  growth  of  some  children.  An¬ 
atomic  growth  is  oWrved  in  increas¬ 
ing  dimensions  and  weight,  in  chang¬ 
ing  proportions,  and  in  structural 
changes.  Physical  growth  is  observ’cd 
by  the  continiunis  development  of  new’ 
motor  skills  which  increase  coordina¬ 
tion,  strength,  and  si)eed.  However, 
it  is  a  grave  error  to  underestimate  the 
ultimate  ability  of  a  slowly  develop¬ 
ing  child  as  contrasted  with  a  rapidly 
developing  one. 

Slowness  in  fjanguage  Facility 

Children  approach  the  ability  to  do 
simple  abstract  thinking  and  problem 
solving  by  passing  through  various 
levels  of  language  development  and  in¬ 


terpretation  of  experiences.  Language 
facility  during  these  early  days  can¬ 
not  ket'p  up  with  experience.  The 
child  is  often  filled  w’ith  urges  and 
understandings  be  cannot  talk  about. 

Children  think  out  loud,  frequently 
carrying  on  a  running  commentary. 
The  children  who  cannot  talk  will  have 
more  difficulty  in  making  adjustments 
than  those  who  speak  clearly  and  spon¬ 
taneously.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  they  are  lacking  in  these  urges 
or  understandings. 

To  underestimate  children  in  these 
may  force  them  to  resort  to  their  only 
defenst*  —  a  sit-down  strike  ex|>ressed 
by  sh^mess,  negativeness  or  fighting 
back. 

Differences  in 
Social-Kmotional  Grov'th 

Some  childn'n  during  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  years  may 
frequently  aj)pear  impulsive,  instinc¬ 
tive,  uninhibited,  and  unadult-likc  in 
l)ehavior.  Others  may  appears  self- 
controlled,-  thoughtful,  well  trained, 
and  quite  mature.  Unless  those  who 
work  with  these  children  understand 
that  the  differences  and  contrasts  are 
to  be  expected,  it  is  easy  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  potential  ability  of  the  “less 
civilized.” 

Social-emotional  growth  is  extremely 
complex.  Morality,  loyalty,  tenacity, 
and  organization  are  all  lacking  in  the 
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flocial-i'inotional  structure  of  newborn 
children.  By  the  time  they  finish  kin¬ 
dergarten,  these  children  will  progress 
from  the  very  simple  social-emotional 
stage  to  a  very  complex  personality. 
By  the  end  of  kindergarten  years  al¬ 
most  all  the  important  aspects  of  social 
and  emotional  development  will  have 
begun  to  emerge,  and  will  have  been 
modified  in  many  ways.  Nevertheless, 
the  degree  of  maturity  will  be  different 
for  each  child.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  growth  of  ehildren  during 
these  years. 

Differences  in  Background 
of  Experiences 

Children  of  this  age  are  concerned 
with  themselves,  their  family,  their 
own  age  mates,  their  teachers;  and 
have  little  concept  of  their  cultural 
heritage.  Environmental  influences 
play  an  important  i>art  in  develop¬ 
ment.  The  background  of  oxj)erience8 
children  have,  the  places  they  visit,  the 
things  they  know  about,  the  speech 
and  accompanying  ideas  they  hear  at 
home,  and  the  things  they  have  learned 
to  do,  all  play  a  part  in  helping 
or  hindering  children’s  intellectual 
growth.  Through  these  experiences 
thinking  and  reasoning  become  more 
apparent. 

Since  experiences  may  hinder  as 
well  as  help,  since  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
perience  may  vary  from  child  to  child, 
since  the  maturity  at  which  these  ex- 
Iteriences  are  encountered  play  a  big 
part,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  ability 
potential  of  any  child.  Here  again  it 
is  relatively  easy  to  underestimate  a 
child,  esyiecially  when  little  is  known 
about  this  same  individual. 

A  child’s  experiences  with  his  par¬ 
ents  and  home  are  the  most  common 
and  influential  in  his  early  years.  Lan¬ 


guage  development,  emotional  stabil¬ 
ity,  social  poise,  and  other  factors  are 
often  the  most  advanced  in  children  of 
parents  in  higher  occupational  classifi¬ 
cations,  or  those  who  are  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  rich  home  life.  Love,  affection, 
and  security  in  the  home  have  a  whole¬ 
some  effect  upon  the  child. 

The  many  children’s  books  the  child 
sees,  the  opportunity  he  has  for  use  of 
constructive  play  materials,  the  stories 
he  hears,  the  understanding  adults  in 
his  daily  association,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  him  to  have  wholesome 
experiences  are  superior  environ¬ 
mental  factors.  This  setting,  while 
most  often  provided  by  homes  in  upper 
economic  brackets,  is  possible  in  other 
homes  as  well. 

Rejection,  lack  of  affection,  and 
cruel  or  unpredictable  discipline  are 
extremely  harmful.  P:\rent8  who  lack 
interest  in  their  children,  who  provide 
few  learning  experiences  or  who  are 
too  anxious  about  toilet  and  eating 
habits  may  help  develop  negative  traits 
of  oversensitiveness  and  insecurity  in 
their  children.  Such  parental  influ¬ 
ences  may  retard  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  or  develop  erotic  and  emotional 
habits. 

With  such  backgrounds  a  child  may 
be  misjudged.  Those  who  make  judg¬ 
ments  of  these  children  without  a 
sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
child’s  social  and  parental  background 
frequently  underestimate  a  child’s  real 
potential. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  made  many 
times  by  many  authorities.  Yet,  all 
this  understanding  may  not  prevent 
those  dealing  with  children  from  mak¬ 
ing  underestimates  of  ability.  Fre¬ 
quently  gross  underestimates  are  made. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point. 
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The  Case  of  Jimmy  Brown 

At  the  end  of  his  kindergarten  year 
Jimmy’s  parents  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  the  teacher  —  a  well  re¬ 
spected  and  capable  teacher. 

“Jimmy  has  done  well  this  year. 
He  has  grown  in  large  muscle  control, 
in  social  adjustment,  and  in  ability  to 
take  directions.  Jimmy  is  still  un¬ 
able  to  play  alone  with  others  without 
supervision.  He  is  unresponsive  and 
does  not  participate  in  group  activi¬ 
ties.  He  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected.  It  is  inadvisable  to  pro¬ 
mote  him  to  first  grade  at  this  time. 
He  needs  another  year  of  kinder¬ 
garten.” 

Two  psychological  studies  indicated 
Jimmy  was  an  extremely  capable  child. 
Intelligence  scores  indicated  an  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  of  156  to  162,  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  the  average  twelve-year-old, 
comprehension  of  the  average  ten-year- 
old.  Judgments  of  the  ywycholc^ist 
indicated  mature  social  adjustment 
and  understaning,  extreme  eagerness  to 
please  adults,  some  anxiety  over  pos¬ 
sible  failure  because  of  extreme  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  father.  All  these  were  re¬ 
ports  on  a  child  5^/2. 

The  social  history  revealed:  A  very 
intelligent  mother,  a  father  with  a 
Ph.D.  degret*,  an  early  history  of  a 
father  gone  overseas  and  an  anxious 
mother. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  ‘nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  years  re¬ 
vealed  :  Jimmy  had  always  become  im¬ 
patient  with  other  children,  had  in¬ 
vented  games  too  mature  for  others, 
had  played  alone  with  elaborate  drama¬ 
tization.  Most  significant  was  the 
teacher-child  relationship  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  year.  Here  Jimmy  had  be¬ 
gun  the  year  as  a  child  who  always 
volunteered  the  answers.  The  teacher 


demanded  he  hold  up  his  band  for  re¬ 
cognition.  His  waving  hand  went  un¬ 
noticed  until  he  could  hold  his  answers 
no  longer.  Then  he  called  out  the  an¬ 
swers  impatiently.  Jimmy  was  first 
placed  in  the  corner  for  his  unaccept¬ 
able  behavior  and  later  sent  out  of  the 
room.  Going  unnoticed  in  the  hall 
for  long  periods  of  time  found  Jimmy 
looking  around  for  avenues  through 
which  to  direct  his  energies.  Towels 
stuffed  into  toilets  provided  a  mild 
outlet,  but  unfortunately  also  unao- 
ceptable.  Hy  the  end  of  the  year  Jim¬ 
my  had  develo|)ed  a  pattern  of  no  di¬ 
rect  answers.  He  gave  the  answers  to 
his  nearest  friend  and  then  directed 
his  energies  into  daydreams. 

The  statement,  “.  .  .  doing  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  .  .  .”  was  an  under¬ 
estimate  to  say  the  least,  even  though 
it  might  be  argued  as  true  considering 
his  outward  rosjwnse  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  eventual  outcome  could 
have  been  guessed  if  it  were  not  for 
the  psychological  study  sought  by  the 
parents.  Although  the  complete  case 
study  is  not  presented  here,  the  impli¬ 
cations  are  clear. 

A  look  into  Jimmy’s  experiences,  a 
closer  look  at  his  adjustments,  a  tho¬ 
rough  study  of  his  behavior,  and  an 
introspective  look  at  her  own  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  child  could  have  helped 
the  teacher  avoid  the  underestimation 
of  potential  ability.  The  very  choice 
of  action  the  teacher  made  in  her  sin¬ 
cere  concern  for  the  child  could  easily 
have  been  disastrous  for  Jimmy. 

Without  belaboring  the  point  it  can 
well  be  said,  “Do  not  underestimate 
these  children.”  Instead,  develop  ef¬ 
fective  ways  of  measuring  potential 
abilities  and  developing  “eyes”  with 
which  to  see  these  children  during  the 
formative  nursery  and  kindergarten 
years. 


The  Development  of  Group 

Behavior  in  the  Kindergarten 

liy  MARTHA  ADDY 

Professor  of  Education ,  EaMem  Oregon  College  of  Education 
I/a  Grande,  Oregon 


Many  gignlficatit  changing  have 
occurred  and  will  continue  to 
occur  in  our  society  which 
make  the  possession  and  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  socialization  skills  most 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  a  j)er8on.  A 
p<*rson’s  sensitivity  of  his  relations  to 
grou{)S  and  to  individuals  is  necessary. 
The  j)er8onal  social  relations  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  his  immediate  and  remote 
groups  are  factors  that  help  or  hinder 
the  feelings  of  sclf-haj>j)ines8,  accept- 
anct‘  and  personal  worth  that  he  has. 
The  welfare  of  an  individual  always 
contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  memb<‘r.  It  is  vital 
to  go(Ml  citizenship  that  |H*opIe  develop 
sincere  characteristics  of  h-adership, 
cooperation,  consideration,  and  the 
ability  to  do  constructive  and  active 
critical  thinking  about  correct  social 
<*om  potencies. 

The  development  of  socialization 
skills  in  children  is  a  great  challenge 
to  the  schools.  These  skills  are  never 
developed  in  isolation  but  need  social 
groups  for  their  growth  and  under¬ 
standing.  One  of  the  paramount  goals 
of  the  kindergarten  is  to  develoj>  fine 
group  l)ehavior  and  good  social  living 
among  people. 

The  Five-Year  Old’s  Social  Behavior 

When  the  five-year  old  child  enters 
the  kindergarten  he  comes  into  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  environment  than  that 


of  his  home.  Most  children  today 
come  from  small  families.  They  have 
had  few,  if  any  experiences  with  their 
peers  or  with  groups.  At  this  time  the 
child  meets  for  the  first  time  a  new 
situation  for  group  living.  This  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom  brings  to  him  a 
widening  way  of  living  and  a  broader 
IMTSjjective.  The  hours  the  child 
spends  with  children  in  all  school 
activities  c.ause3  him  to  realize  that  as 
an  individual  he  influences  people  and 
in  return  is  influenced  by  them.  lie 
l)egins  to  notice  a  definite  shifting  of 
leadership,  of  companionship  as  well 
as  of  fellow.ship.  An  understanding 
of  this  new  environment  is  a  successful 
challenge  of  an  unsolved  problem  to 
the  child,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
ex|)erience  he  has. 

The  child  in  the  kindergarten  be- 
<H>nu>8  exceedingly  interested  in  this 
intergroup  relationship.  When  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy  and  look  for  companion¬ 
ship,  their  readincM  for  developing 
social  techniques  has  matured.  The 
time  now  is  most  opportune  for  him 
to  learn  the  rules  of  good  group  be¬ 
havior  and  to  develop  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  traits  for  8Ucc(‘S8ful  living  with 
others. 

The  important  learnings  for  the 
child  of  five  to  develop  good  group  be¬ 
havior  are  found  in  the  areas  of  emo¬ 
tional  balance,  self  control,  and  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  other  people.  The 
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abilities  to  work,  to  think  and  to  play 
with  others  are  to  be  developed. 

Social  ade<iuacy  for  this  age  child 
is  immature,  unpredictable  and  not  at 
all  firmly  organized.  Kindergarten 
children,  though,  can  learn  to  think, 
to  play  and  work  together  effectively. 
But  we  must  remember  that  this  abil¬ 
ity  develops  better  under  good  condi¬ 
tions  for  group  l>ehavior  and  self  con¬ 
trol.  This  ability  develo])8  as  the 
child  grows  and  exptiriences  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work,  to  play  and  to  think  to¬ 
gether  in  groups. 

The  Classroom  Atmosphere 

The  classroom  should  be  at  all  times 
a  laboratory  for  group  participatio»i 
and  for  the  development  of  socializa¬ 
tion  skills.  The  atmosphere  nee<l8  to 
Ih*  one  that  is  full  of  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  good  democratic  living. 

Experiences  with  pt'oplc  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  age  child  as  his  patterns 
of  social  relationships  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to'take  definite  shape.  Ilis  first 
hand  experiences,  under  proper  guid¬ 
ance,  to  make  decisions,  to  talk  over 
cooperatively  common  problems,  to 
evaluate  the  work  and  actions  of  tie 
class  as  a  whole  as  well  as  individual 
b<‘havior  teaches  him  w’orthwhile  tech¬ 
niques  of  good  human  relationship. 

Slowly,  through  experiences  with 
groups  a  child  learns  understanding, 
tolerance,  and  correct  attitude  toward 
others.  lie  develops  the  ability  to  do 
critical,  constructive,  thinking  about 
self  and  group  behavior.  Thus  mean¬ 
ing  of  democratic  living  and  relation¬ 
ship  is  beginning  to  develop.  A  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  fuller 
meaning  is  started.  These  early  learn¬ 
ings  in  the  ways  of  democratic  social 
behavior  will  remain  with  him  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  his  personality  as  he 
grows  into  adulthood. 


Development  of  Evaluation  Ability 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  five- 
year  old  child  is  quite  and  often  very 
egotistical  in  his  behavior  but  these 
children  can  learn  to  share,  to  get  along 
with  others,  and  to  work  cooperatively 
if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in 
group  situations.  It  certainly  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  young  children  to  sense 
the  full  meaning  of  social  situations 
and  to  use  good  social  behavior  in  light 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  particular 
situation. 

Kindergarten  children  can  think 
about  the  future  experiences  they  need 
as  well  as  the  immediate  and  present 
irnes.  They  learn  readily,  under  good 
guidance,  how  to  plan  toward  definite 
common  goals  and  objectives.  When 
given  an  opjwrtunity  they  show  a  great 
d<‘al  of  ability  and  self  reliance  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  and  group  decisions  and 
working  cooperatively  together.  They 
learn  to  look  for  help  from  each  other 
and  not  the  teacher.  They  enjoy  and 
])rofit  from  trying  out  many  different 
exfH'riences  as  to  the  lx*st  procedure  for 
democratic  living.  Children  in  the 
kindergarten  do  have  strong  feelings 
about  fair  play,  cooperation  and  com¬ 
panionship  with  each  other.  The  out¬ 
come  of  grou])  ex|)erience8  is  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  effective  rules  and  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  one  leads  and  partici¬ 
pates  in  group  activities  effectively  as 
well  as  desirably. 

The  Teache/s  Role 

Today  the  teacher  plays  a  different 
role  in  the  kindergarten  than  she  did 
in  former  years.  She  plays  the  role 
of  a  guider  in  the  background  and  not 
one  who  dictates  the  activities  of  her 
pupils.  The  role  of  the  teacher  today 
is  a  most  vital  and  important  one  in 
the  socialization  of  children,  and  in 
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the  effective  organization  and  develop- 
in<*nt  of  desirable  group  behavior. 
Through  the  use  of  many  devices,  such 
as  sociometry  techniques,  observation, 
conferences,  discussions,  case  studies, 
the  needs  and  the  stage  of  social  devel- 
ojiment  are  discovered  for  each  child 
in  the  classroom. 

Group  Organization 

After  the  stage  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  child  is  known,  the  group¬ 
ing  of  children  is  a  very  effective  way 
to  aid  them  in  learning  desirable  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  social  and  of  an  emotional 
nature.  This  grouping  should  be  done 
so  there  is  a  [wyohological  influence  of 
the  members  of  the  group  on  each 
other.  Grouping  aids  the  teacher  to 
interpret  the  actions  and  individuality 
of  children  to  each  other.  Children 
are  happier  when  their  relations  with 
each  other  result  in  satisfaction  to 
everyone  in  the  group. 

The  more  varied  and  continuous 
group  partici]>ation  that  this  age  child 
has,  the  more  will  be  social  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  the  children  must 
not  be  placed  into  group  situations  that 
are  too  strange  to  them  or  which  are 
too  advance  in  social  adjustment. 
Whenever  this  happens,  confusion,  un¬ 
happiness  and  lack  of  understanding 
take  place  for  the  child.  When  the 
teacher  knows  the  pupils,  not  as  just 
children  but  as  persons,  knows  their 
■competencies,  idiosyncracies,  needs  and 
interest,  she  can  place  them  more  ef¬ 
fectively  in  groups  which  will  lead  to 
growth.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
she  know  how  to  proceed  in  developing 
goo*l  effective  group  behavior.  Ex¬ 
periences  will  need  to  be  seleeted  and 
guided  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  meet 
and  serve  these  individual  personali¬ 
ties  under  her  guidance.  These  guided 
«xperienoe8  will  give  greater  and  clear¬ 


er  meanings  and  sounder  concepts  to 
the  child  of  just  what  it  means  to  live 
with,  play  with,  and  work  with  others. 
Wo  must  remember  that  we  always 
learn  what  wc  live  and  at  all  times  the 
relation  of  all  new  experiences  to  the 
former  ones  is  important. 

Correct  grouping  will  aid  each  child 
to  have  a  sincere  feeling  of  personal 
worth  and  confidence  in  himself.  To 
participate  effectively  in  a  group  this 
feeling  is  most  necessary.  When  a 
child  has  such  feelings  he  will  be  most 
anxious  to  keep  these  needs  satisfied 
by  developing  social  traits  that  will 
make  him  wanted  by  others.  The  shy 
as  well  as  the  over-aggressive,  dominat¬ 
ing  children  will  seek  from  *the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  class  help  to  become 
wanted  members  of  a  group.  Person¬ 
ality  |>attern8  are  changed  and  streng¬ 
thened  for  more  wholesome  growth. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  outcomes 
of  this  group  interaction  is  the  means 
it  affords  for  emotional  releaSe.  The 
child  is  given  many  opportunities  to 
learn  and  develop  his  own  potentiali¬ 
ties  as  a  leader  as  well  as  a  participat¬ 
ing  and  contributing  member  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

Social  Adequacy 

Social  adequacy,  the  end  result  of 
effective,  worthwhile  group  behavior, 
is  a  must  in  the  life  of  a  child.  Social 
adequacy  is  the  natural  outcome  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  other^,  learning  the  rules  of 
fair  play,  the  principles  of  desirable 
human  relationship,  the  understanding 
of  self  and  of  others,  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  planning  and  working  with 
people.  The  child  who  is  learning  to 
feel  happy  at  home  with  people,  things 
and  places  is  a  child  who  is  building 
characteristics  for  a  worthwhile  citizen 
of  our  democracy. 


Teachers  for  Children  Under  Six 

By  WINIFRED  E.  BAIN 
President,  Wheelocle  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

IS  THERE  a  diflFcronce  between  range  and  8co{)e  ia  broad.  What  they 
teachers  of  very  young  children  learn  in  early  years  and  the  aest  for 
and  those  who  work  with  older  learning  is  of  tremendous  importance 
children  and  youth  in  temperament,  if  a  lifetime  of  learning  lying  before 
intellect  and  education  prejmration  ?  them  is  to  be  sound  and  continuous.  A 
There  are  many  superficial  misconcep-  teacher  of  young  children  therefore 
tions  about  the  answer  to  this  question  must  have  knowledge  of  many  subject 
that  exert  a  subtle  influence  on  the  matter  fields  and  needs  to  have  her 
professional  group  choosing  to  teach  knowledge  on  tap  so  as  to  give  true  and 
in  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  sound  information  when  children  de- 
The  true  answer,  so  far  as  truth  mand  it,  usually  in  the  course  of  first- 
can  be  found  at  present,  lies  in  an  hand  experiences  in  the  midst  of  a 
analysis  of  the  work  and  what  it  indi-  busy,  active  day.  It  would  be  easier 
cates  al)out  the  |)eople  who  do  it.  to  specialize  in  one  or  two  subject  mat- 

Teaching  young  children  requires  ter  fields,  to  assign  library  research, 
physical  stamina  and  alertness.  It  is  examine  the  students  on  readings  or 
inconceivable  that  a  nursery  teacher  even  to  mark  papers, 
should  prop  the  body  on  a  corner  of  a  All  good  teachers  are  socially  tal- 
desk  and  remain  there  for  a  fifty  ented.  They  are  people  who  like  peo- 
minute  period  with  no  other  physical  pie  and  are  concerned  with  human 
activity  than  the  vibration  of  vocal  progress.  Teachers  of  young  children 
cords  and  the  alternate  flexing  and  re-  need  to  be  skillful  in  adjusting  to  a 
laxing  of  muscles  of  the  dangling  left  wider  range  of  social  relationships 
leg.  The  life  of  the  teacher  of  young  than  others.  Day  by  day,  moment  by 
children  is  one  of  movement:  lifting,  moment  they  make  that  delicate,  clear- 
bending,  squatting,  walking,  and  even  sighted  adaptation  of  their  own  matur- 
at  times  tugging  and  hauling.  As  one  ity  to  the  immaturity  of  children  at 
young  woman  said  in  a  moment  of  dis-  the  same  time  that  they  live  their  own 
couragement,  “By  the  time  you  learn  lives  as  adults  and  work  hand  in  hand 
enough  to  teach  young  children  you’re  with  parents  of  the  children  they  teach. 
'  too  old  to  stand  the  physical  labor.”  The  dependence  of  little  children  is  so 
Intellectual  aocuity  and  a  broad  great  that  their  teachers  cannot  escape, 
background  of  knowledge  are  impor-  if  they  would,  a  close  interactive  rela- 
tant.  One  needs  to  know  how  to  help  tionship  with  all  other  adults  who  play 
children  to  grow,  to  develop,  and  to  a  part  in  these  children’s  lives.  Even 
learn.  Little  children  learn  faster  the  very  life  of  immature  human  be- 
than  do  older  children  and  adults  and  ings  depends  on  such  coordinated  care 
even  though  the  depth  of  their  learning  as  it  does  not  with  older  ones  who  are 
is  not  as  great  as  it  will  be  later  the  better  equipped  to  fend  for  themselvea. 
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The  feelings  adults  have  about  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  matters  they  teach  to 
children  are  highly  significant.  Here 
again  little  children,  due  to  their  high 
degree  of  sensitivity,  are  more  vulner¬ 
able  than  their  elders.  They  warm  to 
affwtion,  warp  in  the  chill  of  its  ab¬ 
sence.  They  sense  the  taboo,  disgiist, 
or  repugnance  of  their  teachers  toward 
areas  of  prejudice  —  reasonable  or  un¬ 
reasonable.  The  jKTson  who  teaches 
young  children  should  be  one  with 
goo<l  feelings  alK>ut  children  and  with 
forthright  goo<l  sound  feelings  al>out 
life  and  the  things  of  life  which  chil- 
dnui  will  inevitably  learn  from  them. 

MiHconceptionH 

There  is  no  intent  to  be  <Mliou8  in 
comparison  of  the  work  of  nursery  and 
kindergarten  teachers  with  that  of 
U'achers  of  older  children  and  youth. 
At  each  level  there  an*  unique  diflS- 
ciilties  demanding  sjM'cial  knowledge 
and  skill.  However,  a  gfKMl  case  for 
teachers  of  young  children  is  needed  to 
correct  e»*rtain  common  misconceptions 
which  are  IwschI  on  the  relative  unim- 
j>ortance  of  teaching  youngsters.  Pres¬ 
tige —  and  salary  —  usually  if  not 
invariably  go  to  the  teachers  of  young 
adults  or  obler  children  and  decline 
with  the  diminishing  age  of  the  child 
taught.  Certain  persistent  l)eliefs  suj)- 
j)ort  this  general  theory. 

Despite  the  findings  of  mo<lern  re- 
seerch  which  point  i^ersistently  to  the 
importance  of  education  and  giiidance 
of  children  in  early  days  there  ig  am¬ 
ple  evidence  that  people  in  general 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  major  quali¬ 
fication  one  needs  for  teaching  at  the 
earliest  levels  of  schools  is  to  love  little 
children.  Nor  is  discrimination  shown 
as  to  the  motivation  of  this  love  for 
immature  beings.  It  may  be  the  sel¬ 


fish  love  of  a  lonely  heart.  It  may  be 
a  manifestation  of  an  immature  person 
who  fears  his  own  incompetence  in 
dealing  with  more  mature  minds. 

There  continues  the  belief  also  in 
the  8ufK*r-importance  of  having  “a  way 
with  children”  in  accord  with  which  a 
teacher  is  selected  who  can  get  children 
“to  do  what  she  wants.”  Often  such 
a  person  only  capers  with  children  — 
which  antics  will  hold  them  through  a 
very  brief  school  session  —  or  she 
dangles  them  like  puppets  on  strings 
through  a  not  too  extended  period. 
Neither  performance  will  result  in 
real  education. 

Then,  for  a  teacher  of  little  children 
intelligence,  academic  preparation  and 
the  thoughtful  processes  are  regarded 
of  negligible  value.  It  is  erroneously 
argued  that  since  little  children  cannot 
learn  veiy  much  a  teacher  of  them 
needn’t  know  very  much  and  young 
women  with  “good  personalities”  who 
obviously  could  not  make  the  grade  in 
colleges  of  sound  academic  standing 
are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  little  children.  Colleges  which 
do  hold  up  high  academic  and  {)rofes- 
sional  standards  in  preparing  teachers 
in  this  field  are  frequently  accused  of 
mi-sjudgraent  and  lack  of  social  8er\'ice 
when  they  deny  admission  to  candi- 
ates  of  low  acadmic  record. 

]*robably  these  misconceptions  are 
responsible  for  low  salaries  which  per¬ 
sisted  through  many  (lecades  for  the 
teachers  of  young  children  in  public 
schools  and  an*  only  n*cently  increased 
by  the  adoption  of  single  .salary  sched¬ 
ules  in  better  school  systems.  Quite 
generally  nursery  schools  still  pay  un¬ 
attractive  salaries  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  as  yet  included  in  public 
schools  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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Teacher  EdaccUion 

Teachers  are  people;  they  live  and 
function  as  adults  and  therefore  should 
be  educated  for  their  role  in  the  social 
world,  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the 
realm  of  human  values.  They  are 
people  who  teach  others  to  understand 
and  practice  good  human  relationships. 
They  are  people  who  help  others  to 
understand  and  use  natural  resources. 
They  are  people  who  through  coming 
to  grips  with  fundamental  and  ulti¬ 
mate  values  are  concerned  about  hel{>- 
ing  others  to  use  and  enjoy  the  thought¬ 
ful  processes.  Their  education  should 
include  a  consideration  of  what  to 
teach  to  others,  experimentation  and 
practice  in  how  to  do  it.  This  de¬ 
scribes  in  brief  the  j)rofe88ional  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  good  teachers. 

Should  teachers  of  young  children 
have  sjK'cial  preparation  that  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  for  teachers  of  older  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  ?  I  say  yes,  although 
the  degree  of  differentiation  is  more 
difficult  to  describe  and  the  age  range 
for  specialization  cannot  be  delineated 
arbitrarily.  My  reasons  for  recom¬ 
mending  a  specialized  course  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teachers  of  young  children 
are  that  the  study  of  childhood  itself  is 
complex  and  profound,  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  curriculum  for  little  children 
is  broad  and  inclusive,  the  wealth  of 
materials  and  experiences  necessary 
for  their  education  demand  study  and 
appraisal,  and  the  t<^ching  process  it¬ 
self  is  subtle,  varied  and  difficult  de¬ 
manding  much  practical  experience 
before  a  prospective  teacher  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  direct  the  activities  of  children 
in  nursery  schools  or  kindergartens. 

Is  there  danger  of  over  specializa¬ 
tion  ?  Again,  I  say  yes.  People  who 
teach  young  children  should  them¬ 
selves  be  well  educated  and  so  oriented 


in  living  that  they  will  continue  the 
broad  general  education  begun  in  col¬ 
lege.  And,  furthermore,  they  should 
know  more  about  human  development 
and  education  than  just  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  their  own  level  of  teaching  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  understand 
and  promote  the  continuity  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  growth.  They  should  know  how 
to  cooperate  intelligently  with  other 
teachers  and  administrators  in  school 
systems  and  professional  organizations. 
When  nursery  schools  and  kindergar¬ 
tens  were  new,  preparation  of  the 
teachers  was  often  over-specialized 
since  so  much  had  to  be  learned  about 
teaching  the  very  young  childn*n.  Now 
the  more  usual  scope  prepares  teachers 
to  work  with  children  of  two  or  three 
years  to  eight  or  nine  —  nursery 
school,  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.  A  narrower  scope  than  this 
tends  to  produce  teachers  of  limited 
vision ;  a  wider  one  cannot  be  achieved 
in  the  usual  four-year  course  without 
superficiality. 

High  Standards  Needed 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  enough  high¬ 
ly  qualified  teachers  of  young  children. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ratio  of  children 
to  adults  has  become  disproportionately 
high  since  the  increase  in  birthrate 
during  and  since  World  War  II.  Then, 
to  accentuate  the  difficulty  many  young 
people  who  might  normally  have  been 
attracted  to  teaching  are  unwilling  to 
cope  with  the  crowded  conditions 
which  have  naturally  followed  the 
baby  boom.  As  a  result  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  teachers  there  has  l)een  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  lower  the  standards  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  colleges  preparing  teachers  and 
of  certification  for  teaching.  Add  this 
emergency  situation  to  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  that  one  needs  only  to  “love  little 
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children”  and  “have  a  way  with  them” 
to  be  a  good  teacher  of  the  “little  one*” 
and  there  is  cause  for  alarm. 

On  the  other  hand,  commendation 
goes  to  city  after  city  and  district  after 
district  for  increases  in  school  appro¬ 
priations  for  buildings,  equipment  and 
teaifhers’  salaries.  Gradually  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  teachers  are  being 
improvcni,  but  the  loss  of  prestige  of 
the  U'aching  profession,  that  subtle 
value  that  causes  young  |)eople  to  pride 
themselves  for  membership  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  high  standing  and  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  odds  for  the  advancement 
of  its  objectives,  is  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  and  to  change.  Money  is 
needed  for  the  schools  and  yet  money 
alone  will  not  buy  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth. 

Young  people  like  to  do  hard  things, 
they  endorse  the  prestige  of  high  stand¬ 
ards.  This  time  of  teacher  shortage 
is  the  time  for  increasing  rather  than 
lowering  the  requirement  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  teacher  education  and  certifica¬ 
tion  for  employment  in  schools.  This 
is  the  time  to  make  courses  in  teachers 
colleges  stimulating,  challenging  and 
functional  to  attract  the  intelligent, 
socially  talented  and  personally  compe¬ 
tent  young  people  who  should  be  enter¬ 
ing  teaching  profession.  This  is  the 
time  for  administration  and  commun¬ 
ity  support  of  schools  that  will  enlist 


the  prideful  efforts  of  high  type  men 
and  women. 

Teachers  in  nursery  schools  and  kin¬ 
dergartens  are  traditionally  women  in 
the  United  States.  However,  when 
one  observes  modern  fathers  taking 
care  of  their  babies  one  is  convinced 
that  men  could  be  first-rate  teachers  in 
schools  for  little  children  if  there  were 
enough  prestige  and  salary  to  attract 
them.  Pediatricians  who  care  for  sick 
children  are  more  often  men  than  wo¬ 
men.  Why  should  they  not  care  for 
well  ones  in  schools  ?  It  is  equally  or 
even  more  important. 

At  this  crucial  time  of  crowded 
schools  and  limited  teaching  force 
there  are  many  things  for  both  women 
and  men  to  do  as  safeguards  for  the  un¬ 
usual  number  of  children  needing  their 
care  and  education.  To  begin  with, 
nurseries  and  kindergartens  provided 
in  adequate  numbers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children.  Teachers  of  the  right  sort 
should  be  given  every  possible  encour¬ 
agement  to  enter  the  profession  and  all 
the  necessary  challenge  to  stay  with 
the  work  until  all  children  needing 
them  are  taken  care  of.  Married  wo¬ 
men  in  this  generation  will  need  to 
double  as  mothers  and  teachers.  With 
the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  so  high 
as  it  is  in  this  generation  there  is  no 
other  way  at  this  time  of  doing  what 
should  be  done  for  our  American  chil¬ 
dren. 


Patty  Smith  Hill,  Pioneer 

in  Early  Childhood  Education 

By  ILSE  FOREST 

Astiistant  Professor  of  Education,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  care  and  education  of  young 
children  has  been  the  concern 
of  leaders  in  philanthropy,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  public  welfare  in  American 
communities  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  Kindergartens  have  been  j>art 
of  our  public  school  systems  since  the 
eighteen-seventies ;  nursery  schools 
have  been  with  us  since  the  early 
nineteen-twenties.  > 

However,  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  the  whole  approach  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  assisting  and  supplementing 
home  training  of  the  very  young  has 
changed  radically.  For  example,  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century  and 
before,  philanthropy  was  the  principal 
motivation  for  establishing  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  day  nurseries ;  the  children 
of  working  mothers  or  of  the  very  poor 
were  the  particular  candidates  for 
extra-home  education.  Today  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  are  taken  to 
be  the  right  of  all  children.  Motiva¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  philanthropic;  demo¬ 
cratic  communities  feel  obligated  to 
provide  what  is  good  for  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  their  members. 

Above  all,  methods  of  teaching  and 
ways  of  relating  community  agencies  to 
children  and  their  families  are  now 
planned  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  human  behavior,  a 
knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of  more 
than  fifty  years  of  research.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  kindergarten,  once  a  sort  of 


fad  based  on  a  mystical  philosophy,  it 
now  the  recognized  school  group  for 
five-year-olds  in  typical  American 
schools,  public  or  private.  .Its  activi¬ 
ties  are  realistically  planned  with  the 
needs  and  interests  of  five-year-olds  in 
mind,  rather  than  the  out-dated  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  by  Froebel  in  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century.  The  theoretical 
background  of  the  nursery,  kindergar¬ 
ten,  and  elemental^'  school  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy  of  education,  taking 
full  account  of  what  has  been  learned 
through  modem  research,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  grades. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarten 
from  a  little-understood  fad  or  “extra** 
in  the  educational  system  to  a  scienti¬ 
fically  planned  environment  for  four 
and  five-year-olds,  the  shift  from  a 
philanthropic  to  a  democratic  motive 
for  providing  rich  experiences  for 
little  children,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  nursery  school  were  accomplish¬ 
ments  roughly  contemporaneous  with 
the  professional  lifetime  of  Patty 
Smith  Hill,  late  professor  of  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  these  developments,  Profes¬ 
sor  Hill  was  very  much  of  a  leader, 
some  would  say  the  leader,  for  many 
active  years.  During  these  years,  the 
Kindergarten-Primary  Department  at 
Teachers  College  enjoyed  international 
prestige. 
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Early  Influences  and  Education 

Patty  Hill  waa  bom  in  Ancboragr*, 
a  auburb  of  Ixmiaville,  Kentucky, 
March  27,  1868,  the  daughter  of  Rev¬ 
erend  William  Wallace  and  Martha 
Smith  Hill.  She  and  her  brothers 
and  aiatera  spent  their  early  childhood 
year*  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  college* 
for  young  women  of  which  Dr.  Hill 
was  president.  Both  Dr.  Hill  and  hia 
wife  were  deeply  interested  in  social 
-questions,  especially  in  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  higher  education  of  young  wo¬ 
men,  In  their  b<*liefs  concerning  the 
right  of  women  to  an  education  equal 
to  that  provided  for  their  brothers,  and 
the  right  of  young  people  generally  to 
independence  and  self-direction,  the 
Hills  were  far  in  advance  of  their  time. 
Their  opinions  naturally  affected  the 
sort  of  eilucation  provided  for  their 
own  family  and  decidedly  influenced 
the  course  of  their  children’s  lives. 

From  family  letters  and  her  own 
personal  recollections,  Patty  Hill  was  a 
lively,  attractive  child,  alert  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  events  and  conversations, 
even  when  these  were  not  supposed  to 
be  her  immediate  concern.  She  was 
•devoted  to  her  father  and  seems  to  have 
taken  on  his  characteristic  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things,  e8p«*cially  his  tendency 
to  question  tradition  in  the  light  of 
empirical  knowledge,  at  a  very  early 
ago.  Also,  while  she  was  very  young, 
Patty  Hill  antiounced  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  her  life  caring  for 
little  children. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  become  the 
head  of  an  orphan  asylum;  this  she 
S(M?ms  to  have  held  consistently  until 
what  was  to  her  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself.  Just  at  the 
time  Patty  Hill  finished  the  high 
school  course  in  a  private  school,  it  was 


announcc<l  in  the  Ix)uisviile  papers 
that  a  Miss  Anna  Bryan  was  0])ening 
a  training  school  for  young  ladies  who 
wished  to  become  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers.  Quite  naturally,  the  future  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Karly  Childhood  Education 
was  enrolled  in  Miss  Bryan’s  first 
class. 

Patty  Hill  came  to  her  kindergarten 
training  with  a  background  of  home 
and  play  experience  rich  in  variety 
and  imagination.  The  young  Hills 
had  l)een  encourag(*d  to  use  wood  and 
bricks  and  sand  and  clay  as  well  as 
traditional  dolls  and  doll  bouses  in 
their  play.  So  Patty  almost  at  once 
l>egan  to  improvise  new  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  ways  of  using  the  traditional 
blocks  and  sewing  and  weaving  used  in 
the  Froebelian  kindergarten.  For¬ 
tunately,  Miss  A'lua  Bryan  was  not 
typical  Froebelian  kindergarten  teach¬ 
er;  in  fact,  she  was  distinctly  skeptical 
of  much  that  was  taught  by  her  more 
traditional  colleagues.  Therefore,  she 
eneouragcHl  exi>erimentation  by  her 
young  students,  and  (•specially  appre¬ 
ciated  the  work  of  Patty  Hill. 

irorfc  With  the  Loui^trille 
Free  Kindergarten  Association 

'Fhe  first  class  was  graduated  from 
Miss  Bryan’s  Training  School  in  1889. 
UjH)!!  graduation,  the  young  women  re¬ 
ceiving  diplomas  were  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  kindergartens  un¬ 
der  the  I/niisvillo  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  a  missionary  enterprise  of 
which  Miss  Bryan  was  (jducational  di¬ 
rector.  Patty  Hill  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  demonstration  group,  or 
Parent  Kindergarten,  and  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  Miss  Bryan  to  experiment 
freely  with  metkods  and  materials. 

Experiment  she  did,  and  8(x>n  the 
demonstration  kindergarten  of  the 
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Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Associa¬ 
tion  arouse/1  the  interest  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Kindergarten  Union,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  our  contempor¬ 
ary  Assoeiation  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  average  twenty-year-old  might 
well  have  been  carried  off  her  feet  by 
the  numerous  visitors  who  flocked 
to  T^ouisville;  she  might  have  been 
crushed  by  the  devasting  criticism 
of  those  to  whom  the  older  way 
of  doing  things  was  almost  a  reli¬ 
gion,  or  completely  spoiled  by  tie  ad¬ 
miration  of  her  growing  number  of 
followers.  But  Miss  Hill  was  gifted 
with  the  qualities  which  amount  to  fine 
poise.  From  her  home  background  she 
brought  lively  intellectual  curiosity, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 
She  must  also  have  found  great  securi¬ 
ty  in  doing  the  sort  of  work  she  had 
wanted  since  her  childhood,  for  which 
she  was  extraordinarily  well  fitted. 
Meanwhile,  because  of  the  numerous 
visitors  and  Patty  Hill’s  appearances 
and  exhibits  at  meetings  of  the  I.K.U., 
the  newer  ways  of  doing  things  in  the 
kindergartens  of  l/ouisville,  gradually 
became  known  throughout  the  country. 

Guidmq  I  dean 

Although  Patty  Hill  has  left  no 
substantial  book  on  education,  she 
wrote  continually  from  the  beginning 
of  her  career.  First  there  were  papers 
at  graduation  exercifW's;  then  lectures 
to  parent  teacher  groups ;  finally,  num¬ 
erous  articles  in  educational  periodic¬ 
als  and  proceedings.  For  this  reason 
it  is  possible  to  trace  her  personal  and 
professional  growth  through  the  years. 
The  following  principles  or  guiding 
ideas  appear  in  her  thoughts  about 
education,  practically  from  her  first 
school-girl  papers  to  the  mature  writ¬ 
ing  of  her  later  years : 


1.  An  'appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  play  in  education.  One  might 
say  she  had  learned  this  through  the 
sort  of  encouragement  and  guidance 
which  the  children  of  William  Wallace 
and  Alartha  Smith  Hill  had  enjoyed  in 
their  early  years.  Patty  Hill  knew 
what  a  rich  play  environment  does  to¬ 
ward  promoting  child  growth  from  her 
own  experience.  This  knowledge  was 
grounded  in  reality  and  healthy  com¬ 
mon  sense;  it  found  confirmation  in 
the  writings  of  Fmebel,  whose  really 
fine  insights  on  the  subject  were  lost 
or  perverted  by  the  early  kindergarten 
leaders  in  this  country.  Because  of 
her  experience,  Patty  Hill  was  able  to 
seize  upon  all  that  was  fine  and  sen¬ 
sible  about  the  traditional  kindergar¬ 
ten,  discarding  what  was  unsuitable 
and  unrealistic,  and  enriching  theory 
by  practice  based  on  experience.  She 
supplemented  old  kindergarten  materi¬ 
als  by  toys  encouraging  dramatic  play 
and  herself  designed  block  and  other 
play  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
growing  children. 

She  saw  play  as  the  central  theme, 
the  unifying  factor,  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  primary  classes.  “The 
kindergarten,”  she  said,  “like  a  mod¬ 
ern  Pandora  has  allowed  play  to  es¬ 
cape  into  education.”  She  believed  it 
far  mon*  important  for  educators  to 
achieve  a  real  understanding  of  play 
than  to  wrangle  over  theoretical  points. 
She  tausrht  that  the  transition  as  the 
child  grows  is  not  from  a  j)eriod  of  play 
to  a  p<‘riod  of  work,  but  rather  from  a 
stage  at  which  the  child’s  activities  are 
predominantly  play  toward  one  in 
which  the  play  motive,  while  still  very 
active,  should  gradually  develop  into 
steady  appreciation  and  purpose.  In 
her  own  words, 

t  “Both  .  .  .  (i.e.  work  and  play)  — 
•“from  the  educational  standpoint  are 
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aelf-expreMion.  Both,  to  be  educa¬ 
tive,  must  lead  toward  an  end  which 
aeema  worthy  to  the  child  aa  well  aa  to 
the  teacher  ...  in  both  attention  and 
effort  are  neceeaary,*  even  though  the 
kind  and  degree  differ  .  .  .  Neither 
work  nor  play  can  be  diatinguiabed  by 
any  outward  activity,'  result,  or  pro¬ 
duct,  but  rather  by  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  accompanies  the  activity.” 

This  point  of  view,  now  a  basic  one 
in  modern  psychology,  was  as  foreign 
to  the  traditional  kindergartener  as  the 
most  formal  grade  teacher  at  the  time 
Patty  Hill  expressed  it. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual’s  need  for  freedom,  and  satisfying 
self-activity.  This,  too,  was  grounded 
in  experience  and  deepened  by  reading 
and  study.  Kindergartens  directed  by 
Patty  Hill  provided  ample  time  for 
investigation  and  experiment  on  the 
(>art  of  the  children. 

3.  A  corresponding  understanding 
of  the  need  for  discipline,  for  what  we 
now  call  “the  setting  of  limits”  to  meet 
the  realistic  demands  of  social  living. 
A  kindergarten,  in  Miss  Hill’s  opinion, 
should  be  noisy  with  the  hum  of  pur¬ 
poseful  activity,  not  with  the  sounds  of 
confusion. 

“The  difficulty  in  giving  liberty  to 
children,”  Patty  Hill  wrote  in  the 
early  days  of  her  teaching,  “arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  inexperi¬ 
enced,  have  so  little  background  upon 
which  to  build  conclusions;  they  are 
so  impulsive,  they  have  so  little  judg¬ 
ment,  because  the  physical  basis  for 
judgment  has  not  been  fully  developed 
.  .  .  because  of  these  limitations  the 
term  (liberty)  must  be  qualified  for 
the  child”  ...  he  must  be  given  “not 
full  liberty,  but  a  growing  liberty.” 
Probably  few  educators  in  19.54  would 
care  to  challenge  the  insight  expressed 


over  a  half-century  ago  in  these  words. 

4.  A  respect  for  what  experts,  both 
in  education  and  in  other  fields  of  re¬ 
search,  could  contribute  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching. 

5.  A  fearless  acceptance  of  “new 
truth,”  tempered  by  a  respect  for  cer¬ 
tain  traditional  |K>ints  of  view. 

In  1892,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
five,  Miss  Hill  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Ix>uisville  Training  School  as 
well  as  of  the  mission  kindergartens. 
She  showed  herself  capable  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  first,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  post  until  1903,  when 
she  accepted  a  call  to  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  By  this  time 
Patty  Hill  was  known,  not  only  as  the 
Director  of  the  Louisville  Kindergar¬ 
ten,  but  also  as  a  leading  figure  in  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  in 
fact,  the  protagonist  of  the  “progres¬ 
sive”  kindergarten  group. 

Influence  of  Conlenipories  Upon  Her 
Work 

John  Dewey  was  probably  the  most 
|x>werful  influence  upon  Patty  Hill’s 
thinking,  as  he  was  upon  all  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  our  “progressive”  education.  In 
Dewey’s  insistence  upon  the  major 
role  of  interest  in  learning,  she  found 
theoretical  justification  for  her  own 
insight  regarding  the  value  of  play. 
.John  Dewey  knew  Miss  Bryan  and 
valued  her  work  in  Louisville.  Patty 
Hill  first  studied  with  our  greatest 
American  philosopher  in  1894,  having 
previously  read  one  of  his  very  signifi¬ 
cant  articles,  “Imagination  and  Ex¬ 
pression.” 

There  were  other  influences,  too. 
The  young  Hills  had  a  habit  of  going 
to  summer  schools  and  Patty  studied 
during  the  summer  sessions  with 
Colonel  Francis  Parker,  G.  Stanley 
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Hall,  William  H.  Burnham,  Luther 
Gulick,  and  Earle  Barnes.  She  was 
determined  to  learn  all  that  she  could 
from  other  fields  which  might  increase 
her  understanding  of  early  education. 

At  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
there  graually  gathered,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Dean  James  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell,  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  people  who, 
with  their  colleagues  in  other  great 
universities,  were  intent  on  buiding  a 
new  theory  and  practice  of  education 
grounded  upon  research  and  empirical 
findings.  William  Heard  Kilpatrick, 
Edward  L,  Thornike,  the  McMurrays, 
David  Eugene  Smith,  to  name  only  a 
few,  were  Miss  Hill’s  colleagues  on  the 
Teachers  College  faculty  during  her 
richest  professional  years.  John  De¬ 
wey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  influenced  the  thinking  of  all 
these  people,  even  while  they  did  not 
wholly  agree  with  one  another,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  with  Professor  Dewey. 
Dean  Russell  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  differing  viewpoints  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hill  was  a  person  who  thrived  in 
so  stimulating  an  atmosphere;  mean¬ 
while  making  her  own  contributions, 
not  only  to  the  college,  especially  the 
Horace  Mann  Demonstration  School, 
but  nationally,  through  her  very  num¬ 
erous  speaking  engagements. 

The  Organismic  Approach 

Through  the  years,  Patty  Hill  be¬ 
came  interested  in  what  we  now  call 
the  “organismic”  approach  to  the  study 
of  children.  Indeed,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  career  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher,  she  had  put  into  practice  the 
theory  that  teachers  must  be  interested 
in  the  “whole”  child,  his  physical  well¬ 
being  and  emotional  health  as  well  as 
his  intellectual  progress.  In  the 
eighteen-nineties  she  would  not  have 


said  these  things  in  quite  these  words, 
but  they  were  implicit  in  her  thinking. 
Therefore,  when  the  first  big  modem 
movement  for  child  study  and  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  child  development  be¬ 
gan  following  World  War  I,  Patty  Hill 
was  one  of  those  in  the  lead  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  early  education.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  she  had  read  accounts  of 
the  work  done  in  the  nursery  schools 
of  England,  and  had  been  impressed  by 
reports  concerning  the  progress  of  little 
children  when  educated  in  groups  un¬ 
der  trained  leadership.  She  was  tire¬ 
less  in  her  efforts  to  bring  a  nursery- 
school  worker  trained  in  England  to 
Teachers  College,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  Miss  Grace  Owen 
over  for  the  summer  of  1921.  In  the 
spring  of  1922,  largely  through  Miss 
Hill’s  efforts,  a  nursery  school  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Manhattanville  Day 
Nursery  near  Teachers  Coll^,  under 
the  direction  of  Kathleen  Edwards,  an 
English  nursery-school  worker. 

When  the  depression  struck,  Patty 
Hill  was  again  in  the  lead  in  her  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  the  interests  of  young 
children.  She  taught  and  lectured  and 
wrote  and  spoke  over  the  radio  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  persuade  the  American 
public  that  “the  littlest  ones”  must  be 
protected  during  those  trying  days. 
She  interested  herself  in  the  WPA 
nursery  schools  and  other  projects  for 
children.  , 

Until  her 'retirement  in  1934  and 
beyond,  she  remained  identified  with 
social  betterment  •  plans  and  experi¬ 
ments. 

Fortieth  Anniversary  Tribute 

6.  Hiss  Hill  was  a  vital,  colorful 
person  who  enjoyed  her  life  and  work 
to  the  full.  Perhaps  this  brief  account 
of  her  may  best  be  closwl  by  some  notes 
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on  a  merry  celebration,  which  she  cer¬ 
tainly  relished,  of  her  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  in  the  teaching  profession  in 
the  spring  of  1027. 

Gathered  at  dinner  was  a  very  large 
number  of  Professor  Hill’s  colleagues, 
students  past  and  current,  and  friends 
from  all  over  the  nation.  Many  young¬ 
er  leaders  in  the  field,  trained  in  the 
then  comparatively  new  field  of  child 
development,  were  present. 

“Who  wrote  ‘Happy  Birthday  to 
You’  ?  Whose  building  blocks  have 
pleased  children  by  the  thousands? 
Who  makes  appointments  for  ‘six 
weeks  from  next  Tuesday’  ?  In  whose 
classroom  does  the  following  sentence 
frequently  occur;  ‘Class,  this  is  not  for 
publication,  but  .  .  .’  ?  Whose  visions 
of  forty  years  ago  have  become  reali¬ 
ties,  and  whose  visions  of  today  will 
keep  us  busy  for  forty  years  more?” 
This  “Ask  Me  Another”  was  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  guests. 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  Miss  Hill’s 
life  was  to  have  the  needs  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  recognirwl  by  university  faculties 
and  their  students,  as  well  as  school 
superintendents..  ^The  pursuit  of  this 
end  was  a  game  of  skill ;  she  played  it 
merrily  but  she  played  “for  keeps.” 
When  she  was  figuratively  on  the  track 
of  something  big,  in  her  dealings  with 
the  college  administration  or  some  re¬ 
calcitrant  school  superintendent  in  the 
neighl)orhood,  broad  hints' were  thrown 
out,  to  the  delight  of  her  students  and 
Patty  Hill’s  own  enjoyment:  “Class, 
this  is  not  for  publication,  BTTT  .  .  .” 

The  efforts  of  forty  years  had  borne 
much  fruit  by  the  date  of  the  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner.  One  of  the  younger 
leaders  in  (‘ducation,  seated  at  the 
speakers’  table.  Dr.  Ix>is  Hayden 
Meek,  said  at  the  end  of  her  address 


that  she  wanted  to  conclude  by  para¬ 
phrasing  what  O.  Stanley  Hall  had 
said  about  fifteen  years  before  about 
Miss  Hill  in  these  words: 

“Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill,  than 
whom  the  world  has  produced  no  more 
sane  and  thoughtful  exponent  of  the 
nursery  school,  who  deserves  to  be 
called  the  leader  of  this  new  move¬ 
ment  in  education  .  .  .” 

On  that  occasion,  which  she  referred  ‘ 
to  as  “my  party,”  Patty  Hill  told  her 
friends  of  her  plans  for  gradual  retire¬ 
ment,  and  also  showed  her  shrewd  in- . 
sight  into  the  needs  of  a  changing 
time; 

“The  leadership  of  yesterday  is 
quite  out  of  date  today.  Enthusiasm, 
inspiration,  confidence  in  your  own 
convictions,  bold,  speculative  thinking 
are  out  of  date.  Personality  is  viewed 
with  suspicion  as  a  possible  danger  in 
swaying  the  opinions  of  others  without 
objective  jtroof.  Science,  research,  ef¬ 
ficiency,  these  are  the  rare  possessions 
of  the  leaders  of  the  future.” 

When  these  words  wore  spoken,  they 
were  still  largely  prophetic,  for  much 
still  depended  on  Miss  Hill’s  charac¬ 
teristic  leadership.  But  they  show  her 
characteristic  foresight  and  readiness 
to  accept  change. 

John  Dewey  has  written: 

“Democracy  has  many  meanings, 
but  if  it  has  a  moral  meaning,  it  is 
found  in  resolving  that  the  supreme 
test  of  all  political  institutions  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arrangements  shall  be  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  make  to  the  all-around 
growth  of  every  member  of  society.” 

That  was  what  Patty  Hill  thought, 
the  thought  which  was  basic  in  all  her 
teaching  about  young  children  and 
their  education. 


The  Role  of  the  Educator 

in  the  Day  Nursery 

By  MARIE  BRADY  KEENAN 


Educational  Executive  Director, 
Portland, 

Day  Care  Agencies  throughout 
the  United  States  have  revised 
their  concept  of  child  training  to 
include  his  all  around  development,  the 
care  of  his  emotional,  social,  mental, 
as  well  as  his  physical  self.  That  is 
where  the  educator  comes  in.  The 
bringing  up  of  the  ‘whole’  child  is  a 
job  for  an  educator,  although  the 
nurse  is  still  a  handy  {)erson  to  have 
around. 

It  has  therefore  become  the  educa¬ 
tor’s  privilege  to  interpret  the  ever¬ 
growing  child  not  only  to  the  staff  of 
the  Day  Nursery,  but  to  the  parents, 
the  governing  board,  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  large;  and,  when  needed,  to 
secure  the  help  of  the  allied  profes¬ 
sions. 

The  role  of  an  educator  in  Day  Care 
Centers  varies  in  different  situations. 
Sometimes  she  may  play  a  dual  role, 
that  of  Jlxecutive  PMucational  Direc¬ 
tor  or  Educational  Supervisor  without 
administrative  duties. 

Relation  of  the  Day  Nursery  to  the 
Home 

As  Educational  Director,  her  vision 
must  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
center  itself.  It  must  concern  itself 
with  the  total  environment  of  the  child 
—  and  this  certainly  include*  the  fam¬ 
ily.  We  all  believe  that  the  family  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Good  day 


Fruit  and  Flower  Day  Nursery 
Oregon 

care  centers  which  enable  many  chil¬ 
dren  to  remain  in  the  family  group, 
are  making  a  great  contribution  to 
society. 

The  day  nursery  helps  to  keep  fam¬ 
ilies  together  by  providing  adequate 
care  for  the  child  until  he  can  rejoin 
his  parent  or  parents.  Every  child 
needs  a  home  base.  It  is  sound  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  for  every  child  to  have  a 
place  of  his  own  where  he  can  feel 
safe  and  secure.  That  preferably  is 
his  own  home.  By  providing  day  care 
for  him  while  his  mother  works,  we 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  have  this 
kind  of  family  relationship. 

Just  as  we  know  that  a  child  needs 
a  home  base,  so  do  we  know  that  a 
parent  needs  the  love  and  the  joy  that 
comes  from  having  a  child  with  him 
in  these  early  years.  The  day  care 
program  thus  helps  both  parent  and 
child.  Most  parents  realize  this  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  such  letters  of  thanks  as  — 
“It  is  such  a  relief  to  know  that  my 
child  is  safe  and  happy  here  and  that 
he  is  learning;  I  go  to  work  now  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  him.  I  could  not 
finance  such  care  by  myself.  I  wish 
everybody  could  understand  how  this 
Community  service  is  helping  us.” 

Advantages  to  the  Child 

What  arc  the  advantages  to  the  child 
if  a  well-rounded  program  is  planned 
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and  carried  through  by  an  underatand- 
ing  staff  which  knows  how  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  child  ? 

The  first  step  in  the  policy  of  the 
Day  Nursery  is  to  induct  the  child 
gradually  into  this  new  way  of  living. 
He  makes  his  first  visit  in  the  company 
of  his  mother.  He  then  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  room  where  he  is 
going  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
day.  He  meets  the  teacher  who  al¬ 
ready  knows  he  is  coming  so  she  can 
call  him  by  name.  His  initial  stay 
may  last  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an 
hour.  He  returns  the  next  day  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  again  with  his 
mother.  She  may  sit  in  another  room 
telling  him  she  will  be  back  in  a  short 
time.  This  depends  upon  his  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  children  and  teacher.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  more  gradual 
will  be  his  initiation  into  being  with¬ 
out  his  mother.  Usually  it  takes  from 
two  days  to  a  week  for  the  average 
child  to  stay  at  the  nursery  comfort¬ 
ably  during  the  entire  working  day  of 
the  mother.  This  method  has  been 
found  to  be  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
child,  but  helpful  to  the  mother  who 
does  not  have  to  be  absent  from  work 
due  to  an  emotionally  disturbed  child, 
one  who  is  more  susceptible  to  a  cold 
or  a  temperature. 

It  is  the  Educator  who  is  rcspmisible 
for  the  operation  of  this  slower  me¬ 
thod  of  induction,  and  who  obtains  the 
cooperation  of  the  parent,  members  of 
the  family,  friends,  the  employer,  and 
the  Nursery  staff.  Through  his  own 
regular  attendance  and  the  regular  rou¬ 
tines  established  by  the  affectionate 
and  understanding  teacher,  the  child 
gains  status  in  the  group.  He  will  have 
rhythm  and  peace,  time  for  work,  time 
for  play,  time  for  rest,  time  for  food. 
He  will  have  an  abundance  of  care¬ 


fully  chosen  play  materials  and  crea¬ 
tive  equipment  to  meet  his  level  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

A  mother  of  a  three-year-old  said, 

“I  do  not  want  my  Bobby  left  in 
another  home.  In  his  mind  I  want 
him  to  know  the  home  that  is  ours. 
When  he  was  younger  I  was  fortunate 
to  have  my  family  help  me  and  he 
stayed  home.  Now  this  will  be  his 
school.  I  need  day  care  for  him  des¬ 
perately  because  I  am  our  sole  support. 
I  want  him  in  a  place  where  he  can 
have  a  chance  to  live  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers  to  help  him.  I 
know  that  sharing  is  difficult  at  any 
age,  but  I  feel  that  he  is  at  a  good  age 
to  begin.” 

The  Nursery  knows  that  as  this 
child  grows  older,  he  will  develop  a 
sense  of  belonging.  This  will  be  his 
Nursery.  He,  too,  is  a  thre<‘-v(“ar-old. 
He  has  his  friends.  He  has  his  teach¬ 
er.  He  has  his  locker.  He  has  his 
creations.  He  considers  himself  quite 
a  person. 

In-Service  Programs  for  Teachers 

It  is  the  educator  who  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  setting  up  an  adequate 
in-service  program  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Just  as  the  child  needs  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  at  his  own  rate  of  growth,  so  does 
the  teacher  need  to  develop  greater 
skill  in  the  learning  situation  at  her 
own  rate  of  speed.  Many  young 
teachers  need  individual  guidance  as 
well  as  general  staff  meetings.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  and  observe  other 
teachers  is  important.  Every  mem- 
l)er  of  the  staff  must  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  the  service  given  by  other  social 
agencies,  to  become  acquainted  with 
people  in  the  community  who  will  help 
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increase  our  understanding  of  the 
social  needs  of  the  families  served. 

The  teacher  of  pre-school  children 
in  Day  Care  needs  to  know  each  child, 
something  of  his  family  background, 
something  about  his  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  She  must  recognize  the  level 
of  his  maturity  and  know  his  rate  of 
performance.  She  can  then  plan  an 
environment  where  step-by-«tep  learn¬ 
ing  can  take  place.  She  will  thus  be 
thinking  of  her  work  with  the  child 
as  a  developmental  approach  rather 
than  as  a  training  process.  She  will 
be  guiding  and  supporting  the  child 
toward  constructive  behavior;  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  do  better  that  which  he 
would  naturally  do  and  at  the  same 
time  get  some  fun  out  of  doing  it. 
She  can  then  create  an  environment 
where  situations  do  the  disciplining 
rather  than  the  teacher  herself.  To 
the  child  as  well  as  to  the  group  she 
emphasizes  “No  child  or  individual  is 
bad,  but  we  certainly  don’t  like  or  ap¬ 
prove  of  some  of  his  behavior.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  think  he  is  all  right.” 

Her  program  will  be  based  on  com¬ 
fortable  timing  —  i.  e.,  she  knows  that 
a  three-year-old  needs  time  to  lace  his 
shoes.  At  this  stage  in  his  develop¬ 
ment  he  is  more  interested  in  shoe  lac¬ 
ing  than  he  will  ever  be  again.  When 
he  is  five  years  old  he  will  have  other 
things  to  think  about.  She  makes  no 
attempt  to  feed  a  tired  child.  Neither 
does  she  keep  a  child  in  a  group  who 
shows  excessive  fatigue.  She  helps 
him  to  find  a  warm  cot  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  or  with  a  friendly  adult  in 
another  part  of  the  Nursery.  Some¬ 
times  a  half  hour’s  rest  will  make  all 
the  difference  in  his  day. 

Though  we  have  found  that  acade¬ 
mic  qualities  are  very  important,  emo¬ 
tional  maturity  in  a  teacher  is  even 


more  important  if  she  is  to  carry  on 
a  good  program.  Young  children  sense 
disturbance  in  an  adult  very  quickly 
and  react  accordingly.  The  quality  of 
the  care  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  personality  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
she  with  whom  the  child  will  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  day. 

Staffing  the  Nursery 

Staffing  a  Nursery  with  people  who 
have  a.  real  warmth  for  a  small  child 
is  possible  if  that  is  made  a  prerequi¬ 
site  of  employment.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  asked  when  a  person  applies  is, 
“IIow  do  you  feel  about  children  f 
Do  they  annoy  you  ?”  To  create  the 
proper  atmosphere,  love,  warmth  and 
kindness  must  be  practiced  by  all  — 
the  office  staff,  the  maintenance  man, 
the  cook,  the  housekeepers.  Wherever 
a  little  child  turns  he  needs  to  be  met 
by  courteous,  friendly  adults  who  re¬ 
spect  him. 

Good  mental  health  of  the  entire 
staff  comes  from  the  satisfaction  of  a 
job  well  done.  Each  finds  in  her  daily 
routine  the  joy  that  comes  from  suc¬ 
cessful  contact  with  young  children. 
If  she  gives  love,  and  respects  indivi¬ 
dual  differences,  she  feels  happy  in 
the  realization  that  her  work  makes  it 
possible  for  the  child  to  have  a  good 
life  while  he  is  away  from  his  family. 

Public  Relations  for  the  Day  Nusery 

To  ke  ep  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
support  the  structure  of  a  good  Day 
Nursery  informed  and  active,  the  Edu¬ 
cator  interprets  the  needs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  high  standards  which  are 
necessary  for  child  care.  She  also 
makes  them  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
parents  and  the  staff.  All  this  is  es¬ 
sential  if  she  is  to  obtain  their  under¬ 
standing  and  support. 
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Another  duty  of  the  educator  ia  to 
provide  an  environment  for  the  Day 
Nursery  child  in  which  he  will  not  be 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting 
public.  She  must  make  friends  for 
the  child  and  the  cause  by  interpreting 
his  needs  to  those  who  may  prove  help¬ 
ful,  but  she  must  be  ever  watchful  that 
he  is  not  over-stimulated  or  constantly 
interrupted.  Much  of  the  child’s  day 
can  be  explained  and  he  himself  be 
seen  without  interruption  or  disturb¬ 
ance.  It  is  then  that  the  public  sees 
the  child  at  his  btrst.  It  is  then  that 
they  experience  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  well-planned  program  and  a  thought¬ 
fully  organized  building.  They  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
money  is  being  well  spent. 

Case  Work 

It  is  the  policy  of  Day  Nurseries  to 
use  the  case  work  method  for  the  initial 
conference  with  parents.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  by  a  social  worker  who  in 
turn  interprets  the  family  needs  to  the 
staff  or  other  agencies.  If  the  answer 
to  their  problem  is  not  day  care  but 
service  which  another  agency  should 
render,  the  worker  interprets  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  parent.  Perhaps  the  case 
should  be  referred  to  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Aid  Society,  Family  Counsel¬ 
ing,  Legal  Aide,  The  Rehabilitation 
Center  or  The  Hearing  Society.  If 
it  isn’t  feasible  for  the  mother  to  take 
an  outside  job,  she  is  referred  to  the 
Public  Welfare  Center  in  her  district. 
Often  several  agencies  become  involved 
in  one  family  and  each  can  carry  on 
its  part.  Hero  is  one  illustration : 

Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  widow.  Her  hus¬ 
band  |>assed  away  a  year  ago.  The 


family  consists  of  three  children,  John¬ 
ny,  who  is  sixteen,  Jane,  who  is  four¬ 
teen,  and  Tommy,  age  three.  The 
family  is  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren  and  receive  $137.00  a  month. 
Mrs.  Rogers  wishes  to  become  a  medi¬ 
cal  secretary.  The  State  Vocational 
Training  School  has  given  Mrs.  Rogers 
a  chance  to  study.  The  plan  that  has 
been  made  for  the  family  is  as  follows : 
Johnny  is  going  to  school,  a  boarding 
school  out  of  the  city  and  working  for 
his  tuition.  Jane  is  attending  high 
school  and  will  live  at  home.  She  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  an  aunt  in 
the  neighborhood  and  a  next-door 
neighbor  after  school  hours.  She  is 
also  competent  to  prepare  the  evening 
meal.  Jane  goes  to  a  community 
dancing  group  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons.  The  possibility  of  Mrs.  Rogers 
carrying  on  this  program  depends  upon 
placing  Tommy  in  the  nursery.  She 
was  referred  to  the  nursery  by  the 
State  Vocational  Training  school.  The 
caseworker  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Commission  was  contacted  and  the 
plan  for  this  family  seemed  sound.  It 
was  ma<le  jK>s8ible  for  this  mother  to 
attend  school.  After  two  years  of  help 
by  the  combined  agencies  this  family 
is  self  supporting. 

Work  with  parents  is  done  mostly 
through  individual  conferences.  In 
addition  to  personal  conferences, 
|>amphlets  may  be  taken  home  on  food, 
clothing,  and  the  other  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren.  But  whatever  the  method  or 
the  process,  or  the  individual  case,  the 
philosophy  is  that  of  the  educator  and 
the  goal  is  happy,  on-going  construc¬ 
tive  child  development. 


A  Report  of  Some  International  Problems 
an(^  Praaices  in  Pre-School  Education 

By  CLARICE  WILLS 

Author,  Writer  and  Lecturer  Pre-School  and  Primary  Education 
San  Joae,  Calif omia 


ON  a  snowy  morning  in  January 
of  1953,  a  group  of  some  forty 
specialists  gathered  at  the 
UNESCO  Institute  for  Education  in 
Hamburg,  Germany.  The  representa¬ 
tives  came  froni  fifteen  member  nations 
of  UN  ESCO :  Austria,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  France,  Germany  (west),  Haiti, 
Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  Switzerland,  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia.  They  came  together  to 
consider  the  needs  of  young  children, 
and  ways  in  which  these  needs  might 
be  met.  They  assembled,  not  to  im- 
jwse  their  methods  on  one  another,  but 
to  share  problems  faced  by  parents, 
educators,  pediatricians,  psychologists, 
welfare  workers,  and  others  who  work 
and  live  with  young  children. 

The  session  opened  with  reports 
from  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britian, 
Denmark,  and  Germany.  During  the 
rest  of  the  week,  participants  met  in 
four  smaller  discussion  groups.  Group 
summaries  were  given  at  the  end  of  the 
conference.  Three  languages  were 
used  throughout  the  proceedings:  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  German. 

It  was  in  the  smaller  groups  that  the 
real  work  of  the  conference  was  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  also  in  these  groups 
that  the  frustrations  of  terminology 
and  cultural  differences  were  recog¬ 
nized.  For  example,  as  the  word, 
“kindergarten,”  was  mentioned,  there 
were  fifteen  different  interpretations: 


"Kindergarten**  in  Terms  of 
"National  Experience’’ 

In  Germany,  kindergartens  were 
classes  open  daily  to  children  whose 
mothers  must  work.  Children  may  be 
accepted  as  early  as  two  years  of  age. 
Sessions  last  all  day.  Froebelian  me¬ 
thods  prevail.  The  emphasis  is  on 
child  health  and  welfare,  though  many 
educators  are  working  to  improve  the 
educational  aspects.  Why  is  attend¬ 
ance  limited  ?  There  are  too  few 
schools,  due  to  bombing  destruction. 
War  widows  must  have  a  place  to  leave 
their  children  while  working  to  sup- 
j)ort  their  families.  There  are  many 
more  welfare  or  private  kindergartens 
in  Gemany  than  tax  supported  ones. 
Often,  these  classes  are  administered 
by  churches,  lal)or  organizations,  or  the 
factories  within  which  the  mothers  are 
employed.  Perhaps  many  would  qual¬ 
ify  better  as  day  care  centers  as  they 
are  known  in  the  United  States. 

France’s  “Ecoles  Matemelles” 
(Public)  or  “Jardins  d’Enfants” 
(private)  are  combination  of  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  as  far  as  age 
limits  are  concerned.  The  former  are 
administered  by  local  authorities  who 
are  given  grants  by  the  state.  They 
are  not  part  of  the  public  schools. 
Here,  too,  enrollment  frequently  com¬ 
prises  mostly  children  whose  mo¬ 
thers  must  work  .  .  .  although  others 
may  be  admitted.  They  aim  to  meet 
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sound  standards  of  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  according  to  the  ages  of  children. 
They  are  regularly  inspected  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  national  board.  The 
private  “Jardins  d’Enfants”  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  sponsorship  and  fee  charged. 
They  come  under  the  ministry  of 
health  and  are  inspected  only  for 
health  conditions. 

The  Danish  “Kornehave”  is  a  literal 
translation  of  Froebel’s  “kindergar¬ 
ten.”  Children  between  ages  of  two 
and  six  may  be  accepted.  The  largest 
numlK*r  are  welfare  agencies  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  working  mothers.  A  real  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  keep  the  children  in 
•mall  family-like  groups  in  order  to 
reduce  the  institutional  aspect. 

Nursery  schools  in  England  encom¬ 
pass  the  age  group  through  five  years. 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  mostly 
welfare  classes,  but  specialists  continue 
their  battle  to  make  them  into  really 
educational  agencies. 

Because  Norway  places  emphasis  on 
the  child  in  the  home,  working  mo¬ 
thers  are  given  grants  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  their 
children  during  the  first  few  years. 
These  monthly  amounts  equal  what  the 
mothers  would  be  paid  on  a  job.  Kin¬ 
dergarten  classes,  when  they  exist,  are 
generally  for  children  of  five  years  and 
older. 

Japan’s  new  kindergartens  are  simil¬ 
ar  in  pattern  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Classes,  at  present,  are  much 
too  large  and  supplies  somewhat  lim¬ 
ited. 

And  so,  the  representatives  of  these 
and  of  all  the  other  countries  inter¬ 
preted  “kindergarten”  to  mean  what 
their  own  national  experience  had 
taught  them.  It  was  clear  that  every 
term  and  concept  had  to  be  defined  (in 


thrc'e  languages)  in  order  that  group 
members  might  understand  one  an¬ 
other.  It  made  discussion  very  slow, 
but  much  more  meaningful. 

Common  Conclusions 

Although  the  nature  of  discussions 
varied  within  each  group,  final  reports 
indicated  certain  conclusions  in  com¬ 
mon  : 

1.  Without  exception,  everyone  at 
the  conference  agreed  that  whatever 
methods  and  techniques  are  used,  the 
child’s  first  and  most  important  need 
is  a  feeling  of  security.  Some  of  the 
way  this  might  l)e  attained  were  sug¬ 
gested  :  through  a  warm  family  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  home;  through  satisfac¬ 
tory  relation.ship8  between  the  child 
and  his  environment;  and  through  the 
establishment  of  an  environment  (on 
hical,  national,  and  international  lev¬ 
els)  which  emphasizes  cooperation  and 
respect  rather  than  conflict  and  compe¬ 
tition. 

2.  Development  of  the  child’s  pe.r- 
sonaJ  ]K>t<‘ntialities  was  considered  an¬ 
other  basic  need.  The  emphasis  of 
many  conference  representatives  was 
chiefly  upon  physical  development  and 
health.  Educators  present  added  men¬ 
tal  health  and  educational  growth  to 
these.  They  would  arrange  an  envi¬ 
ronment  to  encourage  observation,  ex¬ 
perimentation,  development  of  manual 
skills,  and  creative  experiences. 

3.  The  fact  that  a  child  can  not 
live  by  himself  and  unto  himself  was 
not  ignored.  Representatives  of  those 
countries  with  nursery  schools  and  kin¬ 
dergartens  felt  that  these  could  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  social  de¬ 
velopment.  However,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  only  small-group  experiences 
were  valid  for  children  under  six  years 
of  age.  Large  classes  and  “herds”  of 
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children  are  overwhelming  for  the  4.  In  order  to  contribute  to  secur- 


young  child.  Recommended  numbers 
ranged  from  five  children  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  thirty.  The  conferees  from 
countries  which  emphasized  home  life 
for  children  under  six  felt  that  family 
relationships  afforded  adequate  social 
experience  for  the  young  child. 

Most  expressed  the  opinion  that,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  was  necessary  in  the  case 
of  orphans  or  of  mothers’  employment, 
a  full  day  away  from  home  in  the 
social  group  was  too  long  ...  too  over- 
stimulating. 

At  no  time  was  a  nursery  school  or 
kindergarten  considered  desirable  as 
a  substitute  for  the  home.  Most  felt 
that  peer-group  social  experiences  sup¬ 
plemented  those  of  the  home,  and  that 
every  child  might  profit  from  some  at¬ 
tendance.  In  few  countries  is  this  at¬ 
tendance  possible.  War  orphans  and 
children  of  widows  require  a  home 
“substitute”  all  day.  An  inadequate 
number  of  facilities,  shortage  of 
trained  teachers,  and  depleted  funds 
prevent  a  program  widespread  enough 
to  reach  all  children. 

Along  with  a  consideration  of  social 
develoj>ment,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
discussion  of  discipline.  There  was 
agreement  that  the  child  required 
freedom  and  liberty  to  develop,  but 
that  he  also  needed  to  learn  control  to 
live  successfully  within  his  various 
social  groups.  There  wera  vast  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
freedom  and  control,  and  as  to  methods 
of  realizing  such  aims.  In  listening 
to  comments,  this  observer  concluded 
that  a  fairly  democratic  form  of  disci¬ 
pline  exists  in  most  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens.  However,  in  too 
many  countries,  this  reverts  to  an  au- 
thoritatian  control  from  the  equivalent 
of  our  first  grade  onward. 


ity,  personal  development  and  social 
development  of  the  child,  it  was  agreed 
that  neither  parents,  schools,  doctors, 
nor  psychologists  could  accomplish  this 
alone.  Although  most  countries  dis¬ 
courage  parent  visitation  or  parent 
conferences  in  schools  for  children  over 
six,  there  is  widespread  practice  of 
home-school  cooperation  where  the 
young  child  is  concerned.  Various 
techniques  in  enlisting  parent  interest 
in  child  development  and  education  in¬ 
clude  high  school  courses  for  future 
parents,  classes  or  meetings  of  parents 
who  have  children  in  the  nursery 
school  or  kindergarten,  individual  con¬ 
ferences  about  individual  children,  and 
parent  visitation  and  a.ssi.stance  in  the 
classroom.  The  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  coun¬ 
tries  where  these  practices  are  encour¬ 
aged  al)ove  kindergarten  level. 

5.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  insti¬ 
tution,  the  importance  of  teacher  per¬ 
sonality  and  training  was  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  For  the  security  and  warmth 
which  young  children  need,  those  who 
work  with  them  must  be  warm  per¬ 
sons  with  a  genuine  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Ideally,  they  should  know 
something  about  child  development, 
and  should  have  some  training  in  work¬ 
ing  with  children. 

Many  of  the  delegates  despaired 
that  their  kindergartens  would  not  be 
properly  staffed  until  national  or  dis¬ 
trict  school  systems  took  enough  inter¬ 
est  in  early  school  education  to  make 
the  work  attractive  to  capable  young 
people.  At  present,  in  nearly  every 
country,  salaries  of  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  teachers  are  very  low  .  .  . 
generally  lower  than  those  of  other 
teachers.  While  a  school  teacher  has 
a  measure  of  prestige,  teachers  of  the 
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very  young  are  too  often  considered 
little  more  than  “nurse  maids”  by  the 
layman.  Classes  are  larger  than  de¬ 
sirable.  I»ng  hours  in  all-day  ses¬ 
sions  are  fatiguing,  and  leave  little 
time  for  preparation  for  the  following 
day.  While  specific  problems  in  the 
several  countries  are  different,  there  is 
general  agre<>ment  that  the  training 
and  status  of  kindergarten  teachers 
nwd  to  be  upgraded. 

There  was  heated  discussion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  age  of  teachers.  Educa¬ 
tional  administrators  present  seemed  to 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
young  teacher,  while,  in  practice,  a 
few  teachers  under  twenty  are  em¬ 
ployed,  the  older  teachers  are  consid¬ 
ered  better.  In  Germany,  all  gradu¬ 
ates  of  kindergarten  training  schools 
must  spend  a  year  as  a  domestic  in  a 
family  with  children  before  teaching. 
In  Denmark,  students  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  commence  training  before 
they  are  twenty.  Indeed,  age  seems 
to  be  considered  more  important  than 
personality! 

Reasonn  Behind  Contemporary 
practice 

It  was  during  discussions  of  favor¬ 
able  and  unfavorable  factors  in  child 
environment  that  the  reasons  behind 
eontemjK)rary  practices  in  various 
countries  were  brought  out.  Where 
the  attitude  of  a  culture  rigidly  di¬ 
vidend  the  responsibilities  of  patents 
(father  as  wage  earner;  mother  with 
care  of  the  children),  home  life  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  culture  which 
considers  the  family  as  a  cooperative 
unit.  Which  is  better?  Where  fa¬ 
ther  works  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  first  is  the  only  practical 
solution.  Cooperative  family  living 
is  necessary  to  life  on  a  farm  where 


everyone  must  help  with  planting, 
tending  animals,  or  harvesting. 

Types  of  housing  have  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  children.  Apartment  dwell¬ 
ers  have  many  children  around,  but 
little  play  space.  The  rural  child  may 
have  more  space,  but  more  home  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Crowded  dirty  slum- 
area  housing  has  little  to  uphold  it. 

Economic  conditions  and  standards 
of  living  vary  within  countries  as  well 
as  among  them.  The  austerity  pro¬ 
gram  of  Great  Britian;  missing  pay 
checks  during  strikes  in  France;  full 
employment  in  Luxembourg;  shortage 
of  decent  housing  and  high  cost  of  re¬ 
building  in  war  shattered  countries; 
inflation ;  rising  living  cost  in  the 
United  States  all  will  affect  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  one  way  or  another.  If  his 
family  is  worried  and  insecure  because 
of  economic  conditions,  the  child  can¬ 
not  feel  secure.  If  he  has  too  little 
food,  must  dre.s8  differently  from  his 
fellows,  the  child  cannot  be  happy. 

The  degree  to  which  a  child  may  be 
able  to  travel  or  to  stay  in  one  place 
affects  his  early  recognition  of  people 
outside  the  family  and  places  away 
from  his  home.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  and  other  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  influence  early  concepts  of 
community,  nation,  and  world. 

Curriculum  Based  on 

Education  for  a  Changing  World"’ 

Curriculum  for  kindergarten  and/or 
nursery  school  was  not  considered  in 
detail,  as  time  did  not  permit.  With 
the  exception  of  Italy  and  the  Montes- 
sori  schools,  and  Germany  with  basic 
FroebelUm  method,  the  trend  in  all 
countries  seems  to  be  toward  basing 
the  curriculum  and  methods  on  the 
needs  of  the  child  rather  than  <»i  di¬ 
dactic  materials  and  pre-set  methods 
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and  lessons.  Parts  of  Germany  have 
kept  Froebel  materials,  but  encourage 
the  children  to  use  them  creatively. 

Mr.  Jena  Sigsgaard  of  Denmark 
summarized  succinctly:  ‘‘The  educa¬ 
tion  (of  the  young  child)  in  the  West- 
European  culture  is  on  the  whole  based 
on  the  principle  of  ‘Education  for  a 
Changing  World.’  Our  educational 
aims  cannot  be  permanent  or  universal, 
but  must  be  construed  as  relative  and 
always  subject  to  revision.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  to  say  that  we  revise 
them  at  every  change  of  government. 
But  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  aware 
that  what  is  most  suitable  to  our  social, 
poltical,  cultural  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  always  be  directly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  civilizations  and  poli¬ 
tical  systems.” 

Each  country  has  developed  its  prac¬ 
tice  in  early  childhood  education  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  needs.  Where  these  were 
social,  kindergarten  or  its  equivalent 
might  have  been  developed  to  keep 
children  off  the  streets  while  parents 
worked,  or  to  take  them  out  of  dirty 
homes  for  a  few  hours.  Where  edu¬ 
cational  and  psycholi^ical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  was  considered  of 
prime  importance,  schools  were  set  up 
and  methods  adopted  to  meet  this  need 
in  the  way  the  people  within  the  cul¬ 
ture  felt  desirable.  Whether  or  not  a 
conferee  approved  of  the  aims  and  me¬ 
thods  of  others,  he  had»to  respect  the 
fact  that  in  each  nation,  the  existent 
facilities  for  educating  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  child  grew  out  of  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  provide  the  best  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  culture.  Another  obvious 
fact  which  presented  itself  during  the 


conference  was  that  no  national  repre¬ 
sentative  felt  his  system  was  perfect. 
All  recognized  the  need  to  cmitinue  to 
study  the  child  in  his  social  setting,  to 
exchange  ideas,  and  to  grow.  • 

Kindergartens  and  nursery  schools 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will 
be  universally  recognized  as  educa¬ 
tional  agencies.  This  will  happen  only 
as  existent  ones  prove  their  value  for 
the  welfare  of  the  culture  within  which 
they  operate. 

Aside  from  the  information  gained 
through  discussion,  reports,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  opinion,  delegates  could  not 
help  but  come  away  with  a  renewed  re¬ 
spect  for  the  problems  of  the  mother 
organization,  the  United  Nations.  In 
Hamburg,  specialists  in  the  field  of 
the  education  and  development  of  the 
child  under  six  had  to  spend  the  better 
part  of  a  week  straightening  out  term¬ 
inology  in  order  to  begin  to  discuss 
problems.  Only  as  the  conference 
closed  were  representatives  beginning 
to  really  understand  one  another  and 
to  appreciate  problems  unique  to  one 
country  or  another.  Only  then  were 
we  beginning  to  realize  that  an  idea  or 
suggestion  in  one  language  could 
sound,  in  translation,  as  if  it  were  a 
criticism.  At  the  beginning,  some 
people  spdce  as  if  they  felt  the  need  of 
defending  their  practices.  The  ten¬ 
dency  disappeared  when  it  was  realized 
that  no  one  was  qualified  to  criticize. 
Perhaps  if  specialists  in  each  field  of 
endeavor  could  meet  in  small  inter¬ 
national  groups,  the  possibilities  of  a 
lasting  world  peace  might  be  more 
easily  recognized. 


What  Should  We  Expea 

e/Our  Kindergartens? 

By  DORRIS  MAY  LEE 
Stale  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washington 


AS  Jimmy  starts  ofiF  for  kindergar- 
XjL  on  a  bright  and  shiny  Mon¬ 
day  morning  in  September,  Mo¬ 
ther  and  Dad  are  hoping  that  now  the 
teacher  will  take  over  and  solve  all  the 
problems  they  have  worked  at  with 
more  or  less  success  for  the  last  five 
years. 

As  Miss  Williams,  the  first-grade 
teacher,  looks  out  her  window  and  sees 
all  the  little  five-year-olds  arriving  at 
the  kindergarten  door,  she  has  her 
hopes,  too.  She  hopes  that  they  will 
all  be  “well-trained”  in  the  ways  of 
school  and  that  most  of  the  reading 
readiness  material  will  be  covered  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  her  so  she  can  go 
right  ahead  with  reading.  It  would 
make  things  so  much  easier! 

Then  the  youngsters  themselves  have 
expectations.  These  are  all  different. 
Some  are  fearful  and  tearful.  Some 
are  eager  and  happy.  Some  have  heard 
“horrible”  tales  from  the  older'  chil¬ 
dren  and  are  ready  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  any  encroachment  on 
their  rights,  real  or  fancied.  Some 
are  cowed  into  submission  by  all  the 
injunctions  of  parents  to  do  “just  what 
the  teacher  says  or  you  don’t  know 
what  she  might  do  to  you.”  This  list 
could  go  on  and  on. 

What,  Then,  are  Some  of  the  Things 
We  Should  or  Should  Not  Expect  of 
Our  Kindergartens? 

We  should  not  expect  kindergarten 


to  solve  all  problems  that  parents  have 
been  attempting  to  solve  for  five  years. 
Parents  have  supervision  of  the  child 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  full 
twenty-four  hours  every  day.  The 
teacher  in  kindergarten  has  the  child 
usually  about  two  and  a  half  hours  five 
days  a  week  (when  his  attendance  is 
good).  Usually  there  are  two  parents 
and  a  family  of  children  while  the 
teacher  alone  must  deal  with  from  20 
to  30  or  35  youngsters.  Certainly 
there  is  much  she  can  and  should  do, 
but  her  success  may  largely  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  cooperation  between  home 
and  school.  One  teacher  was  discuss¬ 
ing  with  the  mother  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  one  of  the  kindergarteners. 
The  mother  agreed  that  her  girl  was 
“spoiled”  and  allowed  to  do  anything 
she  pleased  at  home.  When  the  teacher 
suggested  some  cooperative  effort,  the 
mother  said  that  they  had  thought  they 
would  just  let  the  teacher  handle  it. 

We  should  not  expect  five-year-olds 
to  behave  as  they  will  when  they  are 
six.  This  sounds  perfectly  obvious 
and  yet  we  keep  saying  to  children, 
“You  will  have  to  do  that  next  year  in 
the  first  grade,  so  you  had  better  start 
doing  it  now.” 

Let  us  help  our  children  to  be  the 
best  kind  of  five-year-olds  they  can. 
It  is  only  ;by  going  through  these 
stages  of  development  and  finding 
themselves  thoroughly  accepted  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  while  doing  it  that  they  will 
368 
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be  able  to  move  on  toward  being  accept¬ 
able  six-year-olds  the  next  year.  By 
expecting  too  much  of  our  children, 
they  soon  find  they  seldom  measure  up 
to  our  expectations  and  begin  to  look 
at  themselves  as  inadequate  and  fail¬ 
ures.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
handicap  we  can  put  on  youngsters. 

We  should  not  expect  five-year  olds 
to  acquire  the  learnings  that  first  grad¬ 
ers  acquire.  We  can  hope  that  after 
a  year  in  kindergarten,  youngsters  are 
much  more  ready  for  typically  first 
grade  learnings.  But  we  should  not 
ex[)ect  them  to  have  already  acquired 
them. 

This  is  the  age  when  children  are 
ready  to  start  moving  out  from  the 
home,  into  wider  environments.  They 
arc  ready  to  learn  how  to  work  and 
play  with  others  of  their  own  age  lev¬ 
el.  They  are  ready  for  certain  social 
developments  which  are  impossible  in 
the  home  environment.  They  need 
these  experiences  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  kindly,  objective,  sympathe¬ 
tic  person  who  deals  with  them  impar¬ 
tially,  recognizes  the  problems  they  are 
facing  and  knows  how  to  help  them 
over  their  hurdles.  They  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  these  learnings  and  way  of  work¬ 
ing  before  they  are  put  in  a  situation 
which  requires  more  formal  and  aca¬ 
demic  learnings.  It  is  only  when 
children  feel  comfortable  and  adequate 
that  they  cap.  give  their  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  learnings  that  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  expected  of  them. 

We  should  not  expect  our  children 
to  learn  to  read.  Very,  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  children  at  this  stage  are 
ready  to  learn  to  read.  There  are  so 
many  other  and  varied  activities  which 
will  stand  them  in  such  good  stead 
when  they  do  reach  first  grade.  While 
five-year-olds  are  not  ready  to  learn  to 


read,  they  are  ready  for  many  other 
learnings.  They  will  be  developing 
readiness  for  reading  along  many  lines 
but  not  the  “workbook”  or  “dittoed 
material”  kinds.  At  least  not  the  kinds 
that  call  for  recognition  of  likenesses 
and  differences  in  letters  and  words. 
They  may  incidentally  associate  cei^ 
tain  printed  symbols  with  their  mean¬ 
ings,  but  not  necessarily.  There  are 
many  more  basic  phases  of  reading 
readiness  that  are  more  important  to 
develop  at  this  time.  In  fact,  all  these 
learnings  which  are  discussed  within 
this  article,  are  those  we  should  expect 
to  be  of  this  kind. 

We  should  not  expect  our  children  to 
learn  “their  letters.”  Many  years  ago 
it  was  believed  necessary,  not  only  for 
children  to  know  their  letters  before 
they  could  start  to  read,  but  also  know 
them  in  order,  that  is,  the  alphabet. 
We  now  know  that  has  no  relationship 
to  l)eginning  reading.  Children  pick 
up  the  names  of  the  letters  gradually 
during  the  first  grade,  more  or  less  in¬ 
cidentally  in  their  broader  reading  ex- 
j>eriences.  As  to  the  alphabet,  children 
do  not  need  to  know  this  until  they  be¬ 
gin  looking  up  words  in  an  alphabetical 
list.  This  usually  happens  in  late 
.second  or  early  third  grade. 

We  should  not  expect  our  children 
to  learn  to  write.  Most  of  them  by 
the  end  of  the  year  will  be  able  to 
manuscript  write  tfieir  name.  This  is 
not  printing  and  should  not  be  called 
printing,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
letters  as  produced  by  type.  It  is 
writing  in  a  simplified  and  clearly 
legible  form  much  more  easily  per¬ 
formed  and  read  than  cursive  script 
which  is  popularly  called  writing.  In 
almost  all  schools,  manuscript  writing 
is  used  exclusively  up  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade.  Often  the  change  over  to 
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cursive  it  made  in  third  ^ade  by  those 
who  are  ready  for  the  change.  More 
and  more  schooU  are  retaining  the 
manuscript  writing,  at  least  for  some 
purposes,  all  the  way  through  and 
many  adults  are  picking  it  up  and  find¬ 
ing  it  satisfactory.  But  even  in  this 
manuscript  writing,  probably  our  kin¬ 
dergarteners  will  be  able  to  produce 
little  more  than  their  names.  Writ¬ 
ing  logically  and  psychologically  fol¬ 
lows  reading  and  very  little  is  done 
with  it  until  the  end  of  the  first  grade 
or  later. 

We  should  ru)t  expect  our  children 
to  learn  to  count  to  100.  This  seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  many  parents.  When 
children  of  this  age  do  accomplish  this, 
it  is  pure  rote  memory  with  little  or 
no  meaning  attached,  in  other  words, 
like  a  scries  of  syllables,  with  some 
pattern.  It  is  much  more  important 
that  a  child  learn  the  meaning  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  numbers.  Perhaps,  the 
youngsters  who  can  count  out  blocks 
and  put  them  in  piles  of  two’s  and 
three’s  or  bring  three  pairs  of  scissors 
for  himself  and  his  two  friends,  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  better  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  numbers  than  the  young¬ 
ster  who  can  sing-song  the  numbers  up 
to  100  without  an  error. 

We  should  expect  children  to  learn 
to  live  and  work  and  play  together 
more  effectively  and  more  happily. 
Most  people,  I  believe,  now  will  agree 
that  one  of  the  most  important  abilities 
anyone  can  have  is  to  be  able  to  get 
along  well  and  work  effectively  with 
others.  This  is  one  of  the  abilities 
that  not  only  needs  to  be  worked  on 
early,  but  unless  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  achieved  fairly  early,  there  is 
little  basis  for  expecting  great  success 
later  on. 

The  diild  has  learned  to  get  along 
more  or  less  well  with  his  parents,  with 


any  brothers  and  sisters  he  may  have 
and  with  the  neighborhood  children. 
But  this  kindergarten  situation  is  all 
new.  There  are  so  many  children 
and  mommy  is  not  in  the  immediate 
background  either  as  a  drst  or  a 
last  resort.  This  very  situation  is  as 
much  of  an  adjustment  as  anything 
he  has  probably  had  to  face  and  inci¬ 
dentally  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  kindergartens.  Here  he  learns  to 
share,  to  take  turns,  to  ask  for  things 
in  a  way  that  gets  results.  He  finds 
out  that  it  is  more  fun  to  do  things 
together  in  two’s  and  three’s  and  four’s 
than  to  do  them  alone,  at  least  part  of 
the  time.  He  learns  that  other  chil¬ 
dren  have  ideas  that  make  things  much 
more  fun  or  that  help  to  implement 
his  own  plans.  Likewise,  he  learns 
that  he  can  contribute  to  someone  else’s 
plans  and  that  is  fun  too.  He  learns 
that  when  you  are  cooperative  and 
helpful,  others  like  to  have  you  around, 
but  when  you  are  distructive  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  they  do  not. 

We  should  expect  children  to  learn 
to  express  themselves  more  effectively 
both  to  individuals  and  to  groups  of 
children.  Parents  may  feel  that  there 
is  no  need  for  helping  children  express 
themselves,  they  haven’t  been  able  to 
keep  them  quiet!  There  are  several 
points  here.  Expressing  ideas  and 
feelings  may  be  quite  different  from 
‘‘incessant  chattering.”  This  latter 
may  be  the  result  of  lack  of  ability  to 
really  communicate  and  hence  the  re- 
jx'ated,  desperate  attempts.  Or  the 
chattering  may  be  a  release  for  tensions 
resulting  from  heavier  than  necessary 
pressures,  and  so  only  indirectly  an 
expression  of  feelings. 

The  growth  that  we  hope  will  result 
from  kindergarten  experience  is  the 
development  of  a  real  ability  to  com¬ 
municate.  Through  guidance  young- 
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gtere  can  learn  to  tell  about  their  ideaa 
about  the  group  project  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  used.  Thus  the 
youngster  giving  the  ideas  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  group  and  the  group,  by 
following  out  the  child’s  idea,  gives 
him  support  and  satisfaction. 

Another  phase  of  improving  ability 
to  communicate  comee  in  recounting  an 
experience  to  the  whole  group  “telling 
time,”  “sharing  time,”  “surprise,  sur¬ 
prise,  I  have  a  surprise”  or  what  ever 
it  may  be  called,  provides  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  stand  before  a  group  often  with 
the  physical  comfort  of  the  teacher’s 
arm  around  him,  and  tell  about  an  ex¬ 
perience.  The  diflFerence  between  the 
story  the  child  tells  the  teacher  when, 
having  come  to  school  a  little  early,  ho 
is  following  her  around  as  she  is  get¬ 
ting  things  ready,  and  the  things  he 
is  able  to  say  to  the  entire  group,  im¬ 
mediately  point  up  the  problem. 

We  should  expect  children  to  learn 
how  to  plan  together.  Here  is  a  speci¬ 
fic  use  of  this  ability  to  communicate. 
Planning  may  involve  only  what  every¬ 
one  is  going  to  work  with  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Put  this  really  takes  consider¬ 
able  thought  and  a  number  of  deci¬ 
sions.  How  many  can  play  happily  in 
the  doll  corner?  Suzie  and  Jimmy 
have  been  mother  and  father  for  the 
last  three  days.  Should  they  be  per- 
mitte<l  those  roles  again  today  ?  l*er- 
haps  if  they  c^n  give  good  enough  rea¬ 
sons,  the  group  will  let  them.  IIow 
many  can  work  together  with  the 
blocks?  There  are  four  easels  for 
painting.  Billy  has  wanted  to  paint 
for  days  and  there  has  never  been 
room  for  him.  Others  recognize  this 
as  a  real  problem.  Jerry  suggests  the 
teacher  put  down  the  names  of  those 
there  is  no  room  for  and  keep  “lists.” 
The  rest  think  this  an  excellent  idea. 

Another  day,  the  teacher  sugge^sts 
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they  take  a  walk  to  the  grocery  two 
blocks  away.  They  have  been  talking 
about  foods  of  various  kinds  and  the 
form  in  which  they  get  them  and  some 
discussion  has  arisen.  The  children 
think  it  a  wonderful  idea  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  starts.  What  days  should  they 
go  ?  What  time  in  the  day  ?  What  are 
they  going  to  look  for  ?  What  questions 
arc  they  going  to  ask  the  grocerman  ? 
What  do  they  need  to  think  about  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  store  ?  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  made,  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  arise,  decisions  are  agreed  upon 
and  the  project  is  well  under  way. 

We  slutidd  expect  our  children  to 
learn  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of 
responsibility.  Obviously  different 
children  will  Ik;  ready  for  differing 
amounts  of  responsibility.  It  is  es- 
{KKsially  important  that  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  children  in  this  line  than 
they  are  able  to  take.  If  we  do  only 
failure  can  get  result  and  from  this 
failure  great  harm  can  be  done.  A 
child  may  shy  away  from  taking  fur¬ 
ther  responsibility.  Since  none  of  us 
enjoy  failure,  it  is  easier  sometimes  to 
avoid  the  kinds  of  situations  which  are 
apt  to  end  in  failure.  Or,  the  young¬ 
ster  may  feel  guilty  and  begin  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  very  inadequate  person. 
Feeling  this  way  about  himself,  his 
next  attempt  in  a  similar  situation  is 
heavily  weighted  toward  failure. 

Of  course  an  occasional  faihire  is 
not  a  matter  of  concern  except  as  it 
point*  up  the  necessity  of  following  the 
experience  as  soon  as  fK)88ible  with  one 
of  success. 

Most  kindergarteners  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  taking  responsibility  for 
things  like  taking  off  and  putting  on 
their  outdoor  clothings,  and  with  help 
of  course,  with  those  “hard”  buttons 
and  the  too  tight  boots.  They  can  be 
expected  to  see  that  the  materials  they 
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have  been  using  are  put  away  when 
they  are  through  with  them  and  the 
scraps  are  picked  up,  that  is,  the  most 
or  biggest  of  them.  Some  children 
can  take  responsibility  for  usually 
working  pleasantly  and  constructively 
with  others,  but  some  will  need  con¬ 
siderable  help  along  this  line. 

We  tth-ouJd  expect  our  children  to 
learn  to  express  their  own  ideas 
through  a  variety  of  media  —  paint, 
clay,  blocks,  group  playing-out  of  ideas 
as  in  the  housekeeping  corner^  and  by 
telling  about  things  either  to  other  in¬ 
dividuals  or  to  groups.  This  means 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  time  the 
children  should  feel  free  to  talk  to  their 
neighbors  and  working  partners.  This 
gives  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  try  out  their  own  thoughts  and  the 
exprtjssion  of  their  own  feelings  on 
others  and  to  see  what  effect  it  has  on 
others.  Many  times  it  takes  much  of 
this  kind  of  experience  before  a  child 
feels  free  to  put  out  for  others  to  see, 
the  ideas  and  feelings  that  are  his  very 
own,  especially  if  this  has  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted  or  encouraged  at  home. 

Often  five  year  olds  do  not  have  the 
facility  to  put  these  feelings  into 
words.  Then  it  becomes  doubly  im¬ 
portant  that  they  have  free  access  each 
day  to  some  other  means  of  expression. 
It  may  be  they  will  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  by  their  choice  of  color  in  paint¬ 
ing,  or  they  may  be  able  to  go  farther 
and  give  some  cue  through  the  kinds  of 
things  they  draw  or  the  way  in  which 
they  draw  them.  Like  the  little  boy 
who  had  been  living  for  the  past  year 
in  quite  cramped  quarters,  drew  vari¬ 
ous  unintelligible  lines  on  his  paper. 
When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  tell 
about  it  he  said,  “This  is  our  new 
house.  Here  is  a  big  living  room  and 
here  is  the  dining  room  and  my  own 
bedroom,  and  here  is  a  big  place  where 


all  the  boys  and  girls  can  play.”  His 
feelings  became  quite  evident  although 
this  was  the  only  way  he  ever  expressed 
them.  A  word  of  caution  should  be 
given  here,  that  we  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  about  trying  to  read  deep  feelings 
into  everything  children  draw.  Much 
of  the  art  expression,  (*8pecially  of 
healthy  children,  is  only  a  reflection  of 
immediate  or  temporary  stimulation 
of  his  environment  and  has  no  deep  or 
important  meaning. 

We  should  expect  our  children  to 
learn  to  think  through  a  problem.  Op¬ 
portunities  arise  for  this  every  time 
any  planning  is  done.  Obviously  all 
problems  should  not  be  a  matter  for 
group  decision.  It  is  important  for 
the  teacher  to  recognize  which  prob¬ 
lems  it  would  be  profitable  for  the 
youngsters  to  solve  and  which  can  bet¬ 
ter  be  handled  quickly  by  a  “let’s  do 
it  this  way  today”  so  that  the  pace'  of 
the  activities  may  be  maintained.  In 
deciding  which  problems  to  discuss 
three  factors  are  important :  the  extent 
to  which  group  decision  will  improve 
group  coo[)eration,  (having  made  the 
decision,  it  becomes  their  own  and 
therefore  they  are  trying  to  make  it 
work),  and  second,  to  what  extent  the 
youngsters  have  the  facts  and  basic 
understandings  necessary  for  making 
the  decision,  and  third,  whether  it  is 
a  decision  which  will  promote  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  thinking. 

One  type  of  problem  that  always  of¬ 
fers  great  potential  development  is  one 
that  analyses  a  past  situation.  If  it 
turned  out  to  be  fun,  it  is  good  to  point 
out  the  things  that  happened  which 
helped  to  make  it  that  way.  If  most 
people  were  not  happy  about  it  then  it 
is  even  easier  for  children  to  figure  out 
what  they  were  unhappy  about  and 
how  it  could  have  been  done  different¬ 
ly.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
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portant  point  of  emphasis.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  idea  that  learning  is  a 
constantly  on-going  process,  where  be¬ 
havior  is  being  constructively  redi¬ 
rected  into  more  desirable  channels 
with  mistakes,  as  far  as  possible,  ig¬ 
nored  except  as  they  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  deciding  on  more  useful  ways 
of  doing  things. 

So  we  point  out  that  Jimmy’s  think¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  door  for  the  rest  to  go 
through  made  it  much  more  pleasant 
for  the  others,  or  that  some  of  us  forgot 
that  what  we  did  disturbed  others  so 
that  we  didn’t  get  to  hear  or  see  what 
we  would  have  liked  to,  and  no  one  en¬ 
joyed  the  experiences  very  much.  The 
children  decide  for  themselves  that 
they  have  solved  some  of  the  problems 
of  living  together  and  at  least  some  of 
them  will  be  able  to  act  on  the  solu¬ 
tions  the  next  time  the  situation  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

We  should  expect  our  children  to 
learn  that  stories  are  fun  and  that 
stories  can  be  read  out  of  books.  It  is 
nice  to  be  able  to  tell  children  stories 
and  they  gain  much  from  learning  to 
listen.  However,  there  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  understanding  that  can  only  be 
gaitied  when  stories  are  read  to  chil¬ 
dren.  As  the  teacher  holds  the  book 
open  in  one  hand  faced  out  so  the 
youngsters  can  see  the  pictures  and 
reads  the  story  (one  soon  becomes  ex¬ 
pert  at  reading  upside  down  from  the 
side!)  they  begin  to  develop  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
books  and  of  reading.- 

Then,  too,  much  can  be  done  to  help 
the  child  put  himself  into  the  story  and 
make  it  real  and  sensible  to  him.  It 
could  be  something  quite  remote  and 
apart  from  him  if  it  is  just  read 
straight  through.  However,  if  in  ap¬ 
propriate  spots,  the  reader  stops  and 
asks,  “What  do  you  suppose  happened 


then?”,  “How  do  you  think  the  little 
boy  felt?”  “What  could  he  do  about 
itf’  and  the  like,  it  can  become  very 
real. 

But  there  is  an  added  gain  that  is 
not  often  thought  of.  Reading  is  a 
process  of  gaining  thought,  feeling, 
understanding  from  a  printed  page  and 
reacting  to  it  in  terms  of  our  own  past 
experience.  This  second  half  of  the 
definition  is  too  often  neglected  and 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  at  the  kindergarten  level  before 
there  can  be  any  “reading”  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  thought  of.  Youngsters  can  get 
in  the  habit  of  expecting  to  continually 
relate  the  story  to  their  own  under¬ 
standing  and  evaluation  in  terms  of 
their  own  experience.  Thus  one  of  the 
greatest  learnings,  often  not  acquired 
for  years  or  perhaps  ever,  will  have  ., 
already  been  established. 

We  should  expect  our  children  to 
learn  that  they  can  get  information 
they  want  and  need  out  of  books.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  constantly  being  faced  with 
new  situations  for  which  they  have  in¬ 
sufficient  background  or  problems  they 
do  not  have  the  information  to  solve. 
The  simplest  way  is  for  the  teacher  to 
give  the  children  the  information  they 
need.  She  may  feel  that  she  must  thus 
maintain  her  status  with  the  children 
and  their  parents.  However  if  she  does 
a  very  important  learning  is  lost.  In¬ 
stead  she  can  lead  them  to  see  that  here 
is  something  we  need  to  know  more 
about  and  pose  the  question  of  how 
they  can  find  out.  Some  child  who 
at  home  has  learned  that  answers  can 
be  found  in  books  will  suggest  it.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  teacher  herself  will 
have  to  suggest  it.  •  Now  comes  the 
search  for  a  book  that  will  give  the  in¬ 
formation.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
room.  The  teacher  may  locate  it  and 
bring  it  to  read  to  the  children.  If  it 
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i«  a  qut«tion  of  aome  moment  it  may 
be  beat  to  ask  if  any  of  the  children 
think  they  could,  with  their  {tarenta 
help  find  a  book  at  home  that  would  tell 
them  what  they  wJlut  toknow.  When  it 
cornea  to  school  the  teacher  can  read 
from  the  book  with  the  youngster 
standing  beside  her,  showing  her  the 
“place”  and  telling  about  any  pictures 
that  might  be  pertinent. 

We  ghotdd  ex|>ect  our  children  to 
learn  that  they  are  persons  of  worth, 
who  can  accomplish  things  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  which  others  respect  them. 
This  is  perhaps  the  moat  important 
learning  of  all.  Progress  can  Ik*  made 
in  almost  every  situation  if  it  is  a  gootl 
one.  However,  there  is  no  place  quite 
so  important  as  in  a  group  of  their 
peers,  for  that  is  where  all  our  most 
important  living  is  done. 

And  how  may  this  be  acoomjdishcd  ? 
In  many,  many  ways.  Every  child 
should  rwreive  recognition  several 
times  a  day  for  constructive,  jM>sitive, 
helpful,  oontributive  or  improved  be¬ 
havior.  When  someone  wonders  how 
that  can  be  done  with  Johnny  who 
never  does  any  of  these  things,  there 
is  a  consistent  answer:  all  children  do 
these  things,  every  day.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  may  do  enough  of  the  other 
tyjK*  so  that,  being  concerned  with 
these,  we  are  blinded  to  the  more  con¬ 
structive  kind.  It  only  takes  a  little 
concentration  on  our  part  to  see  the  de¬ 
sirable.  Hut  once  having  done  it,  it 
becomes  easier  and  easier.  For  one 
reason,  there  is  more  frequent  behavior 
of  that  kind. 

Another  important  daily  experience 
is  having  the  approval  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  at  least  some  of  the  other  young¬ 
sters.  Usually  this  only  needs  having 
their  attention  called  to  some  contribu¬ 
tion  the  child  has  made.  The  tone  of 


voice,  the  feelings,  reflected  in  the 
teacher’s  face,  the  way  the  child’s  en- . 
ergies  are  directed  or  redirected  all 
form  an  unconscious  basis  for  the  other 
youngsters’  feelings  toward  a  child. 

We  should  expect  our  children  to 
move  as  far  as  possible  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  problems.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  earlier  a  child’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  helped  the  more  chance  there 
is  for  their  ultimate  solution.  This 
can  not  be  done  by  the  school  situation 
alone.  It  is  imperative  that  parents 
and  teachers  work  together  if  much  is 
to  be  accomplished.  When  this  is  not 
done  they  are  often  working  at  cross 
purposes,  one  undoing  what  the  other 
is  trying  to  do.  So  the  first  respon¬ 
sibility  of  both  {>arents  and  teachers  is 
to  get  together  to  help  each  other  better 
understand  the  child,  his  past  experi¬ 
ences,  and  problems,  the  direction  of 
their  development,  what  kinds  of 
things  seem  to  help  most,  how  he  reacts 
in  the  family  situation,  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  group,  in  the  school  situation. 
The  differences  apparent  in  these  three 
situations  may  give  cues  to  his  real 
problems  and  how  they  may  be  helped. 

The  imi>ortance  of  the  early  assist¬ 
ance  to  children  in  solving  their  prob¬ 
lems  can  not  be  over  emphasized.  A 
second  grade  teacher,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  taught  kindergarten  in  that  same 
school,  found  that  she  had  had  many 
of  the  same  youngsters  two  years  be¬ 
fore.  She  summed  up  her  reactions 
thuf»:  “I  wish  I  bad  spent  much  more 
time  and  energy  in  working  with  par¬ 
ents  on  the  problems  of  these  children. 
Problems  which  seemed  not  too  serious, 
which  I  thought,  had  possibilities  of 
their  “outgrowing”  now  are  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  much  more  diflicult  to 
deal  with.” 


Home-School  Partnership ; 

A  Myth  or  a  Reality 
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IN  a  world  where  the  only  certainty  at  a  faculty  meeting,  and  a  committee 
about  the  future  is  its  unpredict-  meeting  was  due  to  start  any  minute, 
ability,  the  need  for  a  close  cooper-  Finally  the  story  was  over,  and  with  a 
ative  partnership  between  home  and  promise  —  or  threat,  I  thought  at  the 
school  in  the  education  of  children,  is  time  —  to  visit  again,  she  was  gone, 
more  imperative  than  ever  Ix'fore.  “They’re  either  ‘Gushers’  or  ‘Grip- 
Such  a  partnership  is  possible  only  if  ers’l”  was  Miss  Case’s  comment  as  we 
parents  and  teachers  share  a  common  went  wearily  back  to  prepare  for  the 
concern,  and  a  mutual  respect  for  each  meeting. 

others’  contributions  in  the  educative  Ten  years  have  passed  since  that 
process.  brief  barren  meeting  of  a  home  and  a 

school.  Ten  years  to  grow  in  under- 
Don  a  Mother  .the  Circle  of  standing  of  a  parent’s  pride  and  deep 
Understanding  concern  for  her  children,  and  to  regret 

To  be  able  to  “stand  in  a  parent’s  a  teacher’s  waste  opportunity  to  share 
shoes”  and  to  see  the  world  through  that  concern. 

her  eyes,  seems  to  come  naturally  to  What  arc  the  barriers  that  make 
some  teachers.  Others  lalwr  long  teachers  and  parents  distrustful  of 
over  books  and  through  many  “trys”  each  other?  Why  is  it  that  all  too 
finally  seem  to  gain  insight  into  ways  often,  parent-teacher  contacts  are 
of  working  with  parents.  Still  others  strained  and  superficial?  What  did  I 
achieve  empathy  with  parents,  only  feel  as  a  teacher,  and  what  do  I  now 
when  they  have  children  of  their  own.  feel  as  a  parent  that  can  help  me  un- 
Here  is  such  a  teacher:  derstand  the  psychological  blocks  that 

“You’d  be  surprised  at  how  creative  may  prevent  the  home-school  partner- 
Don  is  at  home!  Why  just  yesterday  ship  from  becoming  a  reality?  What 
he  .  .  .”  can  be  done  to  help  make  the  relation- 

My  eyes  met  those  of  Miss  Case,  an-  ship  between  parents  and  teachers  the 
other  teacher,  and  we  smiled  indul-  creative,  cooperative  experience  it 
gently  as  we  listened  to  Don’s  mother  should  be? 

enthusiastically  describe  the  metamor-  Probing  into  the  past,  I  remember 
phosis  of  a  bar  of  soap  under  her  son’s  that  Don’s  mother  had  just  come  from 
skillful  hand.  “Why,”  T  was  think-  a  tea.  She  was  faultlessly  dressed,  her 
ing,  as  I  nodded  at  appropriate  inter-  nails  were  manicured,  and  the  car  wait- 
vals,  “did  she  have  to  choose  today  to  ing  for  her  just  outside  my  window 
visit?”  We  ha<l  spent  the  noon  hour  was  shiny  and  new.  I  well  remember 
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putting  my  hands  behind  my  somewhat 
chalk-covered  navy  suit  as  I  wished  I 
could  have  at  least  combed  my  hair. 
Ill  at  ease,  and  resentful  that  she 
should  find  me  unkempt,  I  read  into 
her  manner  a  certain  condescending 
quality  that  probably  wasn’t  there  at 
all.  1  felt  that  her  world  was  a  pam¬ 
pered,  somewhat  self-centered  exist¬ 
ence,  completely  apart  from  mine. 
After  all,  her  son  was  only  one  of  my 
forty-five  lively  youngsters  —  but  even 
so,  I  probably  knew  him  as  well  as  she 
did.  What  did  she  mean  by  saying 
that  he  was  creative  at  home  ?  Didn’t 
she  think  that  I  provided  for  creativity 
at  school  ?  Yes,  the  defensive  barrier 
was  there  —  built  up  by  embarrass¬ 
ment,  insecurity  and  a  certain  amount 
of  envy. 

It  was  on  a  hazy  Indian  summer 
day  ten  years  later,  that  I  started  out 
for  my  first  conference  with  my  son’s 
kindergarten  teacher.  I  walked  slow¬ 
ly,  lost  in  thought.  The  five  years  had 
passed  all  too  quickly.  There  were 
many  things  we’d  hoped  to  do,  but 
there  was  never  quite  enough  time.  I 
wanted  a  rich,  serene  life  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  —  there  were  so  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  ahead.  “Help  them  to  live  wise¬ 
ly  and  courageously  in  the  present,’’ 
the  books  said,  “so  that  they  will  be 
better  able  to  cope  with  an  unpredict¬ 
able  future.” 

My  throat  contracted  as  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  he  bad  come  home  that  first 
day  of  school  crushed  and  tearstained 
because  “the  big  guys  wouldn’t  let  me 
play  with  ’em!”  The  world  is  full  of 
“big  guys,”  and  my  son  is  vulnerable. 
Perhaps  his  teacher  can  help  him  learn 
to  bold  his  own. 

A  happier  picture  came  into  my 
mind.  It  was  a  happy  five-year  old 
who  had  said  that  morning,  “M<Hn,  do 


you  think  I  can  have  a  ‘approached’ 
egg  for  breakfast  ?” 

“Do  you,  by  any  chance  mean 
poached  ?”  I  asked. 

“Nope,  approached.  My  teacher 
says  approached  eggs  are  good  for  ya 
an’  she  knows!” 

\b  I  prepared  the  ‘approached’  egg, 
I  thought,  somewhat  wryly,  that  it  was 
just  a  short  time  ago  that  be  was  say¬ 
ing,  “That’s  right,  ’cause  my  mother 
said  so!” 

The  inevitable  step  was  being  taken, 
this  extending  of  loyalties  —  this  look¬ 
ing  for  sanctions  elsewhere.  From 
time  immemorial,  mothers  have  felt  an 
indefinable  sense  of  loss  —  as  they 
hoard  their  child’s  first  declaration  of 
independence.  I  thought  of  Don’s  mo¬ 
ther,  ton  years  earlier,  and  wondered  if 
she,  too,  had  seen  in  me  a  potential 
“mother  displacer.”  I  realized  then 
with  a  new  sharp  awareness,  that  to 
all  mothers  who  had  eome  to  my  class¬ 
rooms,  their  children  were  just  as  im¬ 
portant  —  as  potentially  great  —  as 
my  son !  Each  j>arent  in  sharing  her 
child  with  the  teacher,  shares  her 
hopes,  her  anxieties,  and  her  aspira¬ 
tions.  This,  then,  suggests  the  great 
hope  for  the  future  —  this  universal 
desire  of  the  parents  and  the  schools, 
for  a  better  life  for  children. 

As  I  approached  the  school  house, 
my  steps  quickened  in  anticipation. 
The  kindergarten  teacher  greeted  me 
pleasantly  as  I  stepped  into  the  room. 
We  walked  over  to  an  attractive  comer 
where  she  showed  me  a  clay  figure. 
“This  is  your  boy’s  work,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  “Isn’t  it  good?”  I  beamed 
with  pride,  and  hastened  to  say, 
“You’d  be  surprised  how  creative  Don 
is  at  home.  Why,  just  yesterday  .  . .”, 
I  stopped,  suddenly.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strangely  familiar  in  the  situs- 
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tion.  I  smiled,  as  I  realized  that  I  points  upon  which  parents  and  teach- 
was  “standing  in  another’s  shoes.”  ers  agree: 

True  cooperation  involves  warm  1.  Neither  group  wants  children  to 

feelings  —  wanting  to  share  experi-  fail.  Both  agree  that  experiencing 
ences  and  ideas,  seeing  Don  through  frequent  failure  is  hard  on  children, 
the  teacher’s  as  well  as  the  parent’s  2.  Neither  group  wants  children  to 
eyes,  and  in  that  fusion,  seeing  the  real  be  pushed  faster  than  is  good  for  them. 
Don  as  he  lives  in  a  world  of  reality.  3.  Neither  group  wants  children  to 
It  is  based  upon  mutual  respect,  trust,  be  caught  between  the  pressures  of  dif- 
and  confidence  nourished  by  not  just  faring  standards  at  home  and  at  school, 
one  casual  contact,  but  by  many  4.  Neither  group  believes  that 

shared  school  and  home  experiences  learning  goes  on  only  at  school  or  only 
where  each  is  felt  welcome  and  where  at  home.  They  realize  that  the  child 
each,  supporting  and  supplementing  is  the  product  of  his  total  environment, 
the  guidance  of  the  other  is  truly  a  and  that  he  is  learning  all  the  time, 
partner  in  helping  develop  the  infinite  many  things  from  many  persons.  Both 
potentialities  of  childhood.  groups  want  to  increase  children’s  re- 

A  realistic  viewpoint  would  indicate  ceptiveness  to  new  ideas  and  new  skills, 
that  there  will  undoubtedly  l>e  cases  5.  Neither  group  believes  that  all 

where  all  the  “do’s”  and  “don’ts”  in  that  is  worth  while  for  children  to 

human  relationships  will  not  seem  to  learn  is  included  in  the  school  curri- 
work.  We  are  all  familiar  w'ith  the  culum.* 

subjectively  oriented  jierson  who,  be-  Yet  even  with  this  common  under¬ 
cause  of  arrested  emotional  develop-  standing,  there  still  remains  the  prob- 
ment,  may  never  be  able  to  enter  into  jem  of  helping  teachers  learn  how  to 
an  objective  world  where  she  can  share  assume  the  initiative  in  working  to- 
common  experiences  with  others.  To  vrard  a  home-school  partnership, 
such  an  individual— building  up  dc-  ^he  way  in  which  parent-teacher 
fenses  of  self-deception  are  necessary  conferences  are  handled  may  hinder 
to  protect  her  from  a  too  harsh  reality.  _  insure  good  home-school  relation- 
Because  she  is  unable  to  identify  her-  Teachers  may  use  techniques 

self  with  the  problems  of  others  and  which  antagonize  parents.  While  pa- 
thus  win  the  ego  support  she  desperate-  rental  interviews  represent  only  one 
ly  needs,  she  will  see  herself  living  in  contact  between  the  home  and 

a  world  inhibited  by  selfish  insensitive  school  they  are  particularly  crucial  be- 
people  who  are  to  blame  for  all  her  cause  of  the  ego-involvement  of  both 
troubles.  teacher  and  parent.  If  there  is  im- 

These  .are  the  parents or  the  plied  criticism  by  either  one,  the  other 
teachers  —  who  are  the  chronic  com-  is  immediately  on  the  defensive, 
plainers.  Even  with  such  extreme  Learning  to  focus  on  the  child  and  his 
cases,  beginning  at  the  point  of  com-  problem,  rather  than  upon  the  parent’s 
mon  agreement,  still  is  the  only  way  status  as  a  mother,  or  the  teacher’s  ef- 
to  build  up  any  kind  of  a  working  re-  fectiveness  as  an  instructor,  is  a  first 
lationship.  Ooodykoonz  suggests  five  essential.  A  knowledge  of,  and  skill 

1  Ooodykfionz,  “Parents  Can  Help  Eiluoate  Their  Chihlren,”  Sational  Par*‘nt 
Teaehert  Magazine,  Vol.  XLVII,  November,  1952,  p.  6. 
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in  using  sound  procedures  for  putting 
parents  at  ease,  can  do  much  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  necessary  rapport. 

Parent  Counseling 

Parent  counseling  is  an  art  which 
must  be  learned  before  teachers  can 
feel  secure  in  using  it  effectively.  Too 
manj-  teachers  go  into  their  schools 
convinced  of  the  theoretical  values  of 
conferences,  but  they  lack  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  psychological  barriers 
that  often  separate  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers,  nor  have  they  had  experiences  to 
enable  them  to  develop  techniques  for 
dissolving  those  barriers.  To  help 
overcome  this  problem,  forward-look¬ 
ing  in-service  programs  have  been  or¬ 
ganised  on  the  premise  that  merely 
talking  altout  the  necessity  for  having 
constructive  relationships  with  parents 
will  have  little  effect.  Since  research 
has  established  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  carrj’-over  into  actual  practice, 
of  conot'pts  developed  on  the  verbal  lev¬ 
el  only,  many  opportunities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  teachers  to  experiment  in 
group  dynamics. 

Role-playing  «  parent-teacher  con¬ 
ference,  followed  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  dynamics  involved  —  then  a  re- 
inactment,  exploring  new  techniques, 
has  b<*en  uw'd  successfully  by  in-service 
groups.  Listening  to  recordings  of 
parental  interviews,  is  another  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  helping  teachers  become 
alert  in  recognizing  clues  to  parent’s 
feelings. 

TJorne  Visitation 

Pre-arranged  home  visitations,  early 
in  the  school  year  bt*fore  any  negative 
reason  arises  for  making  a  home  call 
are  effective  ways  to  build  rapport 
with  parents.  One  teacher’s  enthusi- 
2  Chase,  Stuart,  Roai»  to  Agreement. 
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astic  comment  on  this  plan  (made  pos¬ 
sible  by  dismissing  school  early  for 
the  first  two  weeks)  was:  “After  see¬ 
ing  my  students  in  their  home  settings 
on  a  friendly  basis,  I  feel  like  I  have 
saved  at  least  three  months’  time  in 
getting  to  know  them.”  Another 
teacher  remarked,  “I  was  amazed  at 
how  the  parents  welcomed  us.”  Dur¬ 
ing  these  home  visitations  the  parents 
receive  cordial  invitations  to  attend  a 
room  meeting,  held  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  month,  where  teacher  and 
parents  can  explore  common  problems. 

Evening  Room  Meetings 

Many  teachers  have  discovered  the 
advantag«*8  of  holding  the  room  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  when  l)oth  parents 
can  attend.  One  technique  that  has 
been  found  to  be  particularly  stimul¬ 
ating  at  these  mwtings  is  the  use  of 
role  playing  to  help  gain  insight  into 
a  problem,  such  as,  “What  about  home¬ 
work  ?”  The  problem  is  set  up.  The 
characters  are  chosen  with  the  teacher 
acting  as  teacher  the  first  time.  A 
particularly  articulate  parent  may 
switch  poles  to  become  the  teacher,  with 
the  teacher  participating  as  one  of  the 
parents  in  the  reenactment.  The  major 
value  of  this  ex[)erience  would  be,  as 
Stuart  Chase  sees  it,  “the  development 
of  imagination,  tolerance,  and  the  pow; 
er  to  see  yourself  from  the  outside  and 
other  p<'ople  from  the  inside.”* 

A  dynamic  home-school  partnership 
implies  more  than  being  able  to  com¬ 
municate  satisfactorily  with  parents 
over  a  conference  table  at  school.  It 
imbodies  the  fulfillment  of  the  worth¬ 
while  goals  of  the  community  school 
that  becomes  the  consciously  used  in¬ 
strument  for  the  improvement  of  liv¬ 
ing  within  the  community. 

New  York,  Harper  and  Brcithera,  1951. 
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Use  of  Community  Resources 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  quality  of 
living  that  takes  place  in  each  class¬ 
room,  its  nflatedness  to  community 
needs,  and  its  effectiveness  in  helping 
solve  life  problems  will  determine,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  quality  of  the  home- 
school  relationship.  A  child  who  is 
haj)py,  secure,  and  interested  in  school 
becomes  the  school’s  most  effective 
public  relations  instrument.  An  in¬ 
terested  child  is  one  who  is  working 
on  realistic  problem.  The  most  obvi¬ 
ous  way  of  insuring  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  classroom  is  through 
creative  use  of  the  actual  problems  and 
resources  the  child  encounters  in  his 
environment.  This  suggests  the  need 
for  not  only  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  that  are  significant  to  the 
child  as  he  matures,  but  also  a  much 
wider^knowledgc  of  the  community  re¬ 
sources  that  can  help  solve  those  prob¬ 
lems.  Such  knowledge  is  not  gained 
through  sight  seeing  tours  of  points  of 
interest.  Teacher  education  programs 
must  provide  a  more  dynamic  field  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  community  re¬ 
sources  involving  identification  of  the 
sociological  implications.  ITere  again, 
just  talking  about  it  from  the  lecture 
platform  will  have  little  transfer  value. 

Teachers,  as  well  as  children,  learn 
more  adequately  when  participating  in 
actual  experiences  which  require  co¬ 
operative  action  for  solution.  Only 
when  a  teacher  knows  how  to  approach 
a  community  study  will  she  be  free  to 
direct  the  like  experiences  of  children, 
and  to  participate  creatively  with 
other  members  of  the  community. 


As  a  part  of  inservice  programs, 
classes  in  community  survey  tech¬ 
niques  for  teachers  have  been  given 
in  which  teachers  identify  significant 
community  problems,  then  set  up  sur¬ 
vey  committees.  Before  actually  mak¬ 
ing  the  survey,  they  learn  such  tech¬ 
niques  as  group  and  individual  inter¬ 
view  skills,  how  to  locate  and  use  docu¬ 
mentary  materials,  how  to  use  resource 
people  most  profitably,  and  how  to 
make  a  field  trip  an  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  After  several  weeks  of  field 
work  during  which  time  the  survey  in¬ 
formation  is  collected,  the  committees 
make  their  reports  to  the  group,  the 
data  are  analyzed,  and  criteria  for  de¬ 
termining  the  educational  value  and 
appropriateness  of  each  community  re¬ 
source  are  set  up.  “Growing”  re¬ 
source  files,  with  cross-indexing  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  usage,  is  another  outcome  of 
such  an  inservice  class. 

One  teacher  remarked  that  the  most 
illuminating  part  of  his  survey  experi¬ 
ence  was  to  find  out  that  most  com¬ 
munity  members  were  extremely  co¬ 
operative  and  interested  in  the  schools. 
Another  teacher  said  that  the  field  ex¬ 
perience  had  taken  away  much  of  the 
fear  she  had  of  parents !  “Why,  they 
want  to  work  with  us  as  much  as  we 
want  to  work  and  cooperate  with 
them.” 

To  the  extent  that  parents  and 
teachers  realize  that  the  future  of  our 
civilization  is  dependent  upon  what 
our  homes,  communities,  and  schools 
do  to  our  children —  to  that  extent  will 
the  parent-teacher  partnership  become 
a  reality. 


Are  Parents  Ready  for  a 

Nursery  -  School  Experience  ? 

By  ETHEL  MACINTYRE  and  VIRGINIA  GORMAN 
Nursery-School  Demonstration  Teachers, 

National  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Much  Lag  been  written  and  said 
about  getting  children  ready 
for  nursery  school  and  though 
teachers  play  a  part  in  this  phase  of 
education  through  visits  and  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  parent,  actually  the  par¬ 
ents  really  set  the  stage  for  it.  It  is 
they  who  decide  the  child  should  or 
should  not  go,  and  it  is  they  who  intro- 
uce  the  prospects  to  nursery  school  to 
the  child.  Much  of  this  groundwork 
has  been  good  but  for  various  reasons 
much  of  it  has  been  poor.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  it  has  failed  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  purfKwes  and  values  of  nur¬ 
sery  school  on  the  part  of  parents  who 
are  earnestly  trying  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  their  child. 

What  then,  can  be  done  to  create 
better  understandings,  better  attitudes 
and  better  educative  values  for  both 
parents  and  children  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this  and  it  rests  with 
the  teachers  who  are  already  doing  so 
much  to  enrich  the  lives  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Have  you,  as  a  nursery-school 
teacher,  ever  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
what  h'ls  seeme<l  a  well-planned  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  opening  days  of  school  ? 
Have  you  had  to  take  precious  time 
away  from  the  children  those  first 
weeks  to  reassure  parents  whose  youngs 
sters  may  be  having  a  difficult  adjust¬ 
ment  because  of  their  parent’s  uncer¬ 
tainties!  Have  you  had  to  exert  every 


ounce  of  energy  you  have  those  first 
few  days  to  remember  names  and  faces 
and  corresponding  interests  without 
checking  your  records  so  that  a  sense 
of  “belonging”  was  present  in  each 
child  ?  And  have  you  gone  over  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  day’s  happenings  with  a 
sense  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  you 
have  said  and  done  the  right  thing  to 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
J  ones  —  and  a  few  others  —  tvho 
seemed  so  very  eager  for  nursery  school 
to  start  and  who  now  seem  almost  re¬ 
luctant  to  subject  themselves  and 
their  youngsters  to  one  more  day  of 
possible  tears  and  conflict  over  the 
“goodbye”  issue? 

Need  of  a  Parent-Education  Program 

All  these  and  many  more  problems 
arise  out  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
parent-education  program  before  nur¬ 
sery-school  starts.  Nursery  schools 
seem  to  have  developed  and  flourished 
where  there  was  a  desperate  economic 
problem  involved  or  where  education 
centers  were  established  and  excellent 
research  and  experimental  work  was 
being  done.  Out  of  this  came  the  real¬ 
ization  that  many  wonderful  things 
were  done  for  children  through  this 
experience:  independence  developed, 
ability  to  get  along  with  one’s  peers 
was  more  evident,  resourcefulness,  cu¬ 
riosity  and  happiness  were  further  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  values  of  early  childhood 
374 
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education.  Thus  the  nursery-school 
of  a  private  nature,  the  hundreds  of 
day-care  centers  and  church-nursery 
came  into  being  —  all  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  for  children,  but  what  is  being 
done  for  parents?  Many  children  are 
sent  to  nursery-school  because  parents 
feel  “it’s  the  thing  to  do”  but  they 
don’t  really  know  why!  The  young¬ 
sters  are  happy  and  that’s  the  real  con¬ 
cern  of  the  parents.  But  how  much 
happier  they  might  be,  how  much  more 
they  might  benefit  from  school  experi¬ 
ence  if  their  parents  understood  more 
of  what  teachers  are  trying  to  do  and 
why  the  children  are  so  happy  at 
school. 

l>o  you  feel  frustrated  sometimes 
when,  after  a  parent  conference  or 
meeting,  during  the  informal  chats  that 
usually  follow,  some  glaring  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  a  child’s  actions  comes  to 
light  and  you  wonder  how  it  could 
when  you’ve  spent  time  and  thought  in 
planning  against  this  very  thing-  The 
answer:  we  don’t  give  enough  time  to 
parents  and  we  don’t  start  in  time! 

Parents  are  eager  to  learn,  cooper¬ 
ate  and  help.  So  often  teachers  have 
turned  these  eager  parents  aside  or 
found  busy  work  for  them  to  do  just 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  during 
the  first  days.  Teachers  sometimes 
forget  that  this  experience  will  set  the 
stage  for  future  attitudes  toward  home 
and  school  relationships.  This  first 
experience  leaves  its  mark  for  future 
success  or  failure,  interest  or  non¬ 
interest  in  home-school  cooperation. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  golden  opportunity 
—  her  tremendous  responsibility! 

Suggested  Means  of  Parent  Education 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which 
can  be  done  to  improve  education  for 
the  young  child  through  work  with 


parents  ?  Here  are  a  few  possibilities 
which  may  help. 

A  few  months  before  the  fall  term 
the  teacher  may  canvass  parents  of 
her  future  class  and  develop  a  study 
group.  Discussion  could  be  based  on 
guided  observations  of  the  children, 
perhaps  in  small  groups  of  4  to  6 
brought  together  in  play  activities  for 
4.5  minutes  to  an  hour.  Program,  phi¬ 
losophy,  policies  and  feelings  could  be 
discussed  by  the  group  led  by  a  nurs¬ 
ery-school  staff  member.  September 
comes  and  the  new  experience  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  both  parents  and  children 
with  much  more  ease  and  less  appre¬ 
hension. 

When  a  person  knows  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him,  when  he  understands 
the  situation  and  is  permitted  to  help 
plan  and  work  towards  goals  set  forth 
by  the  group,  he  will  work  sincerely 
and  vigorously.  Therefore,  first  con¬ 
tacts  with  parent  activities  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery  school  staff  need  to  work  closely 
with  parents  as  well  as  children  help¬ 
ing  both  to  feel  secure  and  comfortable 
in  the  new  situation.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  parent  to  release  his  child  from 
complete  home  supervision  to  that  of 
home  and  school.  To  be  successful 
means  to  have  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  and  acceptance  of  the  philosophy 
and  policies  of  the  nursery-school. 

What  better  way  is  there  then,  than 
to  work  with  these  parents  before  we 
work  with  their  children  ?  To  go  even 
further  with  this  thought.  The  Nation¬ 
al  College  of  Education  at  Evanston, 
Illinois  is  now  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  a  full  semester  parent  education 
program  for  parents  whose  children 
will  be  entering  the  3  year  old  nursery 
group  in  the  fall.  The  plan  includes 
(1)  home  visits  by  the  Nursery-School 
teacher  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to 
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know  both  the  mother  and  child  be¬ 
fore  either  comes  to  school;  (2)  a  visit 
individually  to  the  school  by  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  child  with  plenty  of  time  for 
play  and  use  of  the  equipment;  (8) 
briefing  sessions  —  after  all  home- 
school  visits  have  been  made  —  with 
all  the  mothers  to  explain  what  will  be 
done  in  the  days  that  follow  and  how 
they  can  best  help;  (4)  the  actual  play 
period  with  both  mother  and  child  in 
attendance  for  45  minutes  to  one  hour, 
starting  with  one  day  a  week  and  build¬ 
ing  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  days  as 
the  child  is  ready;  (5)  discussion 
groups  periodically  —  as  often  as  twice 
each  week  if  necessary  —  with  the  mo¬ 
thers  as  a  group  and  individual  con¬ 
ferences  when  necessary.  The  program 
will  be  in  the  afternoon  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  an  evening  study  group 
where  both  parents  may  participate  if 
parents  want  it.  The  purpose  of  the 
]>rogram  is  to  learn  how  much  can  be 
done  with  parents  and  better  ways  of 
doing  it 

Other  possible  means  of  achieving 
understanding  and  cooperation  arc: 
(1)  school  visitations  day  followed  by 
a  conference  with  the  nursery-school 
teacher  for  interpretation  of  the  day’s 
activities;  (2)  movies  of  nursery- 
school  activities;  (3)  finding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  parents  and  getting  several 
small  group  activities  flourishing  in¬ 
stead  of  just  general  monthly  meetr 


ings ;  (4)  making  use  of  such  commun¬ 
ity  resources  as  the  Association  for 
Family  Living,  nutritionists,  public 
school  personnel,  pediatricians,  and 
public  health  units  to  help  form  study 
groups. 

Planned  observation  as  a  part  of  a 
study  group  program  keeps  the  group 
alert  to  the  needs  of  their  children, 
helps  them  to  learn  how  to  observe  and 
to  gain  some  skill  in  doing  it  objective¬ 
ly —  which  is  not  easy!  And  out  of 
this  can  come  such  worthwhile  and  es¬ 
sential  parent  participation  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  equipment,  repairing  equipment 
and  even  designing  new  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  busy  fathers  de¬ 
sign  and  produce  jungle  gyms,  climb¬ 
ing  sawhorses,  packing  boxes,  even 
blocks  —  and  then  have  the  very  real 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  and  other 
children  having  fun  with  these  crea¬ 
tions  at  school. 

Much  parent  education  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  throughout  the  country  but 
the  area  of  pre-nursery  school  parent 
education  is  a  neglected  one.  Perhaps 
the  answer  lies  in  an  adequate  program 
of  orienting  the  parent  to  nursery- 
school  knowing  that  secure  feelings 
through  understanding  and  accepting 
the  nursery-school  program  will  lead 
to  an  easier  adustment.  Yes,  parents 
too  need  to  be  prepared  for  this  new 
exciting  adventure  ...  a  nursery-school 
experience ! 


The  Reading  Readiness  Program 
in  Kindergarten 

By  IIERMINA  A.  SCIIOEPPE 
Primary  Teacher,  Washington  School,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


ONE  important  contribution  to 
the  child  in  today’s  modern 
classroom  is  a  sound  training 
program  in  readiness  to  read.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  many  parts  of 
tlie  country  l(x;al  school  systems  do  not 
have  a  kindergarten  training  program 
for  the  five  year  old  chihl.  Hence, 
w’c  know  that  under  the  circumstances 
many  parents  and  first  grade  teachers 
must  help  the  child  through  this  all 
important  readiness  period. 

Upon  close  analysis  we  find  that  the 
transition  period  for  the  child  from 
the  home  to  the  school  is  a  gradual 
mental  and  physical  process.  It  will 
not  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
child  must  l)e  given  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  will  allow  him  to  become  in¬ 
dependent,  creative,  democratic  and 
inquisitive. 

How  happy  a  child  is  to  discover 
that  the  teacher  is  giving  him  materials 
which  he  is  familiar  with — books,  cray¬ 
ons,  clay,  scissors,  etc.  How  pleased 
the  child  is  to  discover  that  the  teacher 
is  reading,  telling  stories,  discussing 
pictun^s,  singing,  and  last  but  not  least 
that  she  is  listening  to  him.  How  de¬ 
lighted  he  is  to  find  many  other  activ¬ 
ities  relating  back  to  ex|)erience  he  nas 
had  at  home.  How  thrilled  he  is  to 
discover  new  experiences  that  he  had 
never  known  bt'fore.  Such  pleasant 
memories  of  home  and  school  activities 
help  create  a  secure  child,  one  who 


finds  each  new  experience  exciting  and 
interesting.  Here  we  see  a  child’s 
whole  p(T8onality  blossoming  in  full 
bl<x)m. 

As  the  child  progress<*s  new  activi¬ 
ties  are  netnled  to  train  him  to  listen, 
interpret  and  create.  All  these  phases 
as  part  of  the  readiness  program  are 
important.  One  factor  brought  out 
time  and  time  again  by  parent  and  1)0- 
ginning  teachers  resolves  itself  in  the 
question:  “What  kind  of  games  and 
activities  can  we  give  the  children  to 
train  them  to  listen,  develop  language 
.skills,  improve  eye  movement,  mem¬ 
ory,  and  sequential  thought  ?” 

This  important  question  can  in  part 
be  answered  by  n*commending  some 
games  and  activities  which  will  help 
both  the  parents  and  teachers.  Some 
of  these  activitit's  are  more  suitable 
for  a  classroom  group,  but  many  can 
Ik*  simplified  and  used  by  parents  as 
well  in  the  home.  Children  love  new 
activities  and  think  it’s  gn*at  fun  to 
be  playing  with  Mommy  and  Daddy. 
Often  they  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
experiencing  a  learning  situation. 

Many  children  can  be  taught  to  con¬ 
centrate  lK)th  at  home  and  at  school. 
A  variety  of  activities  at  home  or  at 
school  will  help  to  develop  many  skills 
—  listening  to  the  radio,  adults  con¬ 
versing,  records,  stories,  poetry,  watch¬ 
ing  television,  working  puzzles,  color¬ 
ing,  cutting  with  blunt  scissors  and 
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pasting  are  but  a  few  of  the  everyday 
activities  which  help  the  child  mature. 

Non  Tjanguage  Sounds 

lAstening  for  specific  sounds  and  be¬ 
ing  able  to  tell  what  they  are.  One 
child  will  play  one  of  the  musical  in¬ 
struments,  such  as  a  bell,  tamborine, 
drum,  triangle,  or  wood  block.  An¬ 
other  child  must  close  his  eyes  and 
identify  the  object  being  played. 

A  variation  of  the  same  game  is  to 
have  two  sounds  played  and  both  must 
be  identified.  The  number  can  gradu¬ 
ally  be  increased  to  see  how  many  can 
be  identified  at  once. 

A  child  can  go  to  the  piano  or  some 
other  instrument  and  hit  a  high  or  low 
note.  The  children  in  the  classroom 
can  show  with  their  hands,  arms  or 
body  whether  the  note  is  high  or  low. 

Listen  for  the  sound  of  a  bell,  drum, 
etc.,  from  some  specific  position  in  the 
room.  The  children  must  have  their 
eyes  closed,  and  identify  where  the 
sound  comes  from.  They  also  must 
identify  the  instrument  and  tell  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  tone  was  loud  or  soft. 

Children  can  identify  instruments 
by  comparing  two  different  tones,  such 
as:  large  or  small  horns,  large  or  small 
bells,  wood  blocks  or  play  blocks. 

Children  can  distinguish  the  sound 
eflfect  created  by  the  tapping  of  objects 
around  the  room  such  as  window  glass, 
door,  vase,  fish  bowl,  or  blackboard. 
They  can  compare  the  tapping  of  the 
teacher’s  pointer  with  the  bouncing  of 
a  ball,  playing  of  the  piano  with  the 
playing  of  the  xylophone  or  other  in¬ 
struments. 

TAstening  for  sounds  of  nature.  The 
children  must  close  their  eyes  and  lis¬ 
ten  for  the  rain,  leaves  rustling,  the 
wind,  birds,  hail,  snow,  etc. 

1  Scott  ForeBman  and  Co.,  1951. 


Listening  for  school  sounds  —  chil¬ 
dren  walking,  people  laughing,  bells 
ringing,  the  noise  from  a  pencil  sharp¬ 
ener,  etc. 

lAslening  for  outdoor  sounds  — 
whistles,  trucks,  cars,  train,  airplane, 
etc. 

You  can  also  listen  for  occupational 
sounds,  home  sounds,  etc. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  descriptive  words  to  describe  the 
sounds,  such  as:  “It  is  like  a  bang, 
buzz,  knock,  crash,  etc.” 

Children  also  can  identify  sound  in 
series.  The  teacher  can  increase  the 
number  of  sounds  as  the  class’  ability 
improves. 

Many  records  for  children  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this  type  of  activity. 
SOUNDS  AROUND  US‘  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  album  of  three  records  for  pre- 
reading  classes. 

Listening  for  a  series  of  high  or  low 
notes.  Following  with  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  hands  to  identify  whe¬ 
ther  notes  are  high  or  low.  They 
also  can  tell  by  using  words  “higher” 
or  “lower.”  Children  enjoy  identify¬ 
ing  a  series  of  notes  by  having  them 
actively  participate.  They  might  like 
to  raise  and  lower  their  bodies  and 
arms  as  you  play. 

The  teacher  might  have  a  picture  of 
a  painter’s  ladder  or  house  steps  on  the 
blackboard.  One  child  will  point  to 
the  rung  or  s^ep  as  the  notes  go  up  and 
down.  As  their  ability  to  identify 
improves,  you  can  then  mix  the  order 
of  identification. 

The  children  enjoy  playing  “Eleva¬ 
tor,”  a  game  similar  to  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above,  which  starts  off  simply 
by  having  the  child  going  up  and  down 
and  stopping  at  different  floors  as  the 
notes  are  played.  Later  on  this  game 
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can  be  changed  to  a  word  game.  A  They  also  enjoy  disguising  their  voices 


simple  elevator  can  be  made  by  cutting 
out  a  cardboard  square,  which  can  be 
run  up  and  down  on  a  string. 

Rhythms  to  loud  and  soft  mxmc  — 
stamping  for  loudest,  walking  for  me¬ 
dium,  and  tiptoe  for  softest.  Clapping 
and  tapping  can  be  used  in  the  same 
manner. 

Huckle-Buckle  Beanstalk.  An  ob¬ 
ject  is  hidden  in  the  room  while  a  child 
is  in  the  coatroom.  lie  returns  when 
the  class  claps.  They  clap  loudly  when 
he  is  close  to  the  object  and  softly  when 
he  is  far  away.  The  game  continues 
with  another  when  the  object  is  found. 

Ijanguage  Sounds 

One  type  of  activity  which  most 
children  are  familiar  with  is  story  tell¬ 
ing.  The  teller  interprets  the  story  by 
using  siKJcific  sounds  or  voice  tones. 
The  children  Income  so  familiar  with 
the  different  characters  that  they  will 
identify  them  by  the  tone  of  voice. 
Stories  such  as  “The  Three  Bears,” 
“The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,”  and 
“The  Gingerbread  lioy”  are  but  a  few 
of  the  well  known  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  stories. 

“Knock,  knock”  is  a  very  familiar 
game.  One  child  sits  with  his  back 
to  the  class,  and  his  eyes  closed.  An¬ 
other  knocks  on  the  sitter’s  chair.  The 
sitter  asks  “Who’s  there  ?”  The  other 
child  answers  “It  is  I.”  He  must  then 
be  identified.  The  teacher  asks  the 
sitter  to  tell  how  he  knew.  The  child 
will  often  answer  that  he  listened  to 
hear  where  the  footsteps  came  from, 
or  heard  some  specific  tone  quality. 

After  the  children  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  friends’  voices,  the 
game  can  be  varied  by  having  them 
pitch  their  voices  lower  or  higher. 

2  The  Little  Oolden  Book  of  Poetry, 


like  some  animal.  Another  variation 
is  “Who  said  it  ?”  Four  or  five  chil¬ 
dren  stand  in  front  of  the  room.  The 
rest  of  the  class  sits  with  their  back  to 
them.  One  child  is  selected  to  say 
something,  “Hello,”  “Good  morning,” 
etc.  Individuals  in  the  class  must 
identify  the  speaker.  The  game  con¬ 
tinues  until  all  are  identified.  Then 
each  child  is  touched  again,  but  this 
time  must  disguise  his  voice.  When 
someone  guesses  him  he  trades  places 
with  the  guesser. 

Little  children  enjoy  reciting  short 
I>oems  with  catchy  rhymes  or  jingles. 
They  also  have  fun  interpreting  the 
poems  with  different  tone  qualities 
and  actions.  Such  poems  as  “John 
Kendrich  Bongs,”  “The  Little  Elf- 
man,”  “Walter  De  La  Marc,”  “The 
“Cupboard,”*  and  “Peter  Piper”  and 
“Peas  Porridge  Hot”  create  much 
laughter  because  of  the  repetition  of 
words. 

Also  repeat  familiar  jingles  or 
rhymes  and  have  the  children  supply 
the  missing  words,  such  as: 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the - . 

Little  Jack  Homer  sat  in  a - . 

The  teacher  can  make  up  jingles, 
such  as: 

I  saw  a  funny  goat 

Who  wore  a  funny - . 

Identification  of  stories,  rhymes,  oc- 
cui>ations,  animals,  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  is  great  fun. 

Children  may  select  a  subject  for 
the  day  such  as  animals.  Having 
made  a  selection,  the  child  tells  the 
teacher.  The  others  must  guess  by 
asking  questions: 

“Does  it  have  four  legs  ?” 

“Does  it  fly,”  etc. 

Simon  and  Schuater,  New  York,  1047. 
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Variations  of  this  game  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  having  the  teacher  read  sev¬ 
eral  nursery  rhymes.  Then  some 
statements  about  the  story  are  made: 

“This  tells  about  a  boy.” 

“He  fell  asleep.” 

“He  played  a  horn.” 

The  game  is  continued  until  some¬ 
one  guesses  the  correct  answer. 

As  the  children  pnjgress  the  type  of 
game  can  include  words  which  are 
similar  in  sound  or  meaning.  The 
teacher  then  can  ask  such  questions 
which  call  for  proper  identification  in 
the  answer.  The  words  are  similar 
in  sound  but  are  troublesome  to  many 
children. 


game,  is  fine  for  teaching  left  and 
right. 

Children  enjoy  playing  “Left- 
Right,”  One  child  gives  directions  as 
to  what  to  touch :  left  eye,  right  arm, 
etc.  Games  where  children  must  fol¬ 
low  directions  such  as  “Jump  on  left 
foot,”  “Jump  on  rigl^t  foot,”  etc.  are 
also  veiy  good. 

Many  activities  and  games  related 
to  gwMl  eye  training  consist  of  materi¬ 
als  that  are  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  readiness  book.  Since  so  many 
schools  use  the  readiness  books,  the 
games  include<l  here  are  only  those 
w’here  the  child  participates  actively  or 
with  concrete  objects. 


“Can  you  climb  a  bee?”  (tree) 
“Can  you  jump  over  a  frog?”  (log) 
“Is  a  little  dog  calk'd  a  happy?” 
(puppy)* 

Eye  Movements 

The  teacher  must  rememlx'r  to  start 
training  of  the  child  in  the  left  to 
right  eye  movement  from  the  moment 
the  child  enters  school.  Parents  at 
home  can  also  use  the  expression 
“right”  or  “left”  in  giving  directions. 
In  all  activities  where  the  left  to  right 
movement  is  necessary,  the  teacher 
should  say,  “We  start  at  the  left,” 
showing  the  children  where  to  start. 
It  is  l>est  f<>r  ln'r  to  use  a  sw’ceping  mo¬ 
tion  with  her  hand  from  left  to  right 
to  instruct  the  children. 

A  series  of  ohjj’cts  should  be  placed 
in  a  row.  Ask  the  child  to  name  the 
objects  starting  at  the  left.  He  might 
u.se  a  pointer  or  his  finger  to  direct 
himself.  When  he  l>ecomes  prqficient 
he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
direction  by  the  use  of  his  eyes, 
“liooby-ljoo,”  an  old-time  singing 


Color  flames 

A  few’  young  children  might  recog¬ 
nize  most  of  the  colors  upon  entering 
school,  while  others  seem,  to  know  only 
a  few.  The  teacher  will  start  w’ith 
only  three  colbrs,  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 
She  might  cutout  circles,  squares,  ani¬ 
mals,  leaves,  etc,,  of  these  colors.  She 
then  shows  the  three  colors  to  the 
group.  She  w’ill  ask  each  child  to  tell 
her  how  many  of  the  colors  he  knows. 
A  record  should  be  kept  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  need  help.  More  colors  are 
added  as  the  learning  process  goes  on. 

The  teacher  holds  up  one  card  and 
says,  “I  see  something  in  this  room 
that  is  red.  Who  can  find  something 
r<‘d,  etc.  ?”  After  the  children  become 
familiar  with  the  colors  the  teacher 
might  ask  some  in  mixed  colors. 

Chiklren  like  to  come  to  and  from 
activities  by  identifying  themselves 
with  certain  colors.  The  teacher  says 
“Little  girls  with  blue  dresses  on  may 
sit  dow’n,  etc,” 

The  teacher  places  several  colors 


3  For  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  part  of  the  article  the  author  is  indebted  to 
Monroe,  Marion,  droving  Into  Reading,  Scott  Foresman  and  Co.,  1951. 
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alon^  the  chalk  line.  Each  child  is 
given  a  color  that  matches.  Each  child 
has  a  turn  to  match  and  identify  his 
color.  The  game  can  be  made  more 
interesting  by  having  the  child  identi¬ 
fy  two  or  more  colors,  also  by  eventu¬ 
ally  having  each  child  identify  and 
match  all  colors. 

The  teacher  has  one  child  hide  his 
eyes  while  another  child  removes  one 
of  the  color  cards  ])laced  on  display. 
The  child  must  identify  the  missing 
color  or  colors.  A  variation  is  to  have 
the  color  card  hidden  in  the  room  and 
have  the  child  identify  the  missing 
color  and  find  the  card. 

Colors  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
are  placed  on  the  chalk  rail.  The 
teacher  then  asks,  ‘‘Who  can  find  the 
big  ri'd  circle?”  or  “Who  can  find  the 
little  blue  circle?” 

Memory  (James 

All  the  following  games  help  the 
child’s  memory  span. 

The  teacher  places  several  objects 
(thrcH;  or  four)  on  the  table.  They 
can  be  either  all  toys,  school  equip¬ 
ment  or  other  objects.  She  asks  one 
child  to  name  them.  He  then  hides 
his  eyes.  Another  child  removes  one 
of  the  objects  and  the  child  mtist  tell 
which  one  is  misising.  The  number 
of  objects  can  Im>  increased  as  the  year 
goes  along.  It  is  fun  to  have  a  variety 
of  unrelated  objects. 

A  variation  of  this  game  is  to  have 
the  objects  in  a  specific  order.  Then 
have  them  mi.xed  and  have  one  child 
return  them  to  the  correct  order. 

Telephone  —  have  two  toy  tele¬ 
phones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  room. 


One  child  calls  the  other  and  asks  him 
to  bring  several  articles  home  from  the 
store.  The  child  must  come  to  the 
first  one  and  repeat  what  he  had  to 
bring. 

Read  several  nursery  rhymes  and 
then  ask  a  series  of  questions  about 
them  to  see  how  much  they  remember. 
This  can  l)e  done,  with  poems,  stories, 
etc. 

Name  (James 

Many  children  will  enter  kinder¬ 
garten  without  even  having  noticed 
their  printed  name.  Around  the  first 
of  the  year  children  should  begin  to 
notice  their  names  on  drawings,  paint¬ 
ings,  clay  work  or  lockers. 

The  teacher  should  make  each  child 
a  name  card.  (A  card  about  10  in¬ 
ches  by  4  inches.)  The  children  sit  in 
a  circle  and  the  teacher  holds  up  each 
card.  She  tells  each  child  his  or  her 
name.  After  several  days  she  should 
ask,  “Who  thinks  he  or  she  can  recog¬ 
nize  his  name  today?” 

The  teacher  holds  up  cards  for  chil- 
drcMi  to  get  on  line,  join  the  group,  or 
do  individual  jol)8.  After  several 
w’ci'ks  the  children  will  enjoy  playing 
teacher  and  holding  up  the  canls  for 
their  classmates. 

“Whi8f>er”  —  the  teacher  whispers 
each  child’s  name.  Each  child  must 
w’atch  her  lips  to  notice  when  their 
name  is  whispered.  You  will  find  that 
some  children  have  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  doing  this. 

The  teacher  says.  Who  can  rhyme  a 
word  with  his  name?”  Sometimes  the 
words  given  do  not  make  sense  but  the 
rhvme  is  correct. 


Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Pre-School 

Blind  Child  and  His  Parents 

By  PAULINE  M.  MOOR 
ConsvHant  In  Edxication 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

IT  HAS  been  recently  estimated  ity  appt'ared  which  causes  a  partial  and 
that  there  are  about  308,000  blind  sometimes  a  total  loss  of  vision.  The 
persons  in  the  United  States  to-  condition  was  first  defined  by  the  late 
day.‘  Thoufrh  this  number  has  not  Dr.  Theodore  Terry  of  Harvard  Med- 
been  broken  down  as  yet  into  age  ical  School,  as  resembling  a  growth  of 
groups,  the  figures  having  l)een  com-  tissue  bt'hind  the  lens  of  the  eye  and, 
pibsl  according  to  gtHigraphical  areas,  therefore,  referred  to  as  “retrolental 
another  study  of  the  blind  population  fibroplasia.”  Later  research  has  indi- 
(reported  in  1951)  india»tes  that  at  cated  that  the  defect  is  in  reality  much 
least  10%  of  the  blind  persons  in  the  more  complex  than  the  name  suggests. 
United  States  are  under  twenty  years  Whereas  a  decade  ago  research  in 
of  age.  The  same  report  states  that  this  area  w’as  conducted  by  one  inter- 
58.1  %  of  the  blindness  among  chil-  ested  group  of  persons  under  the  aus- 
dron  of  school  age  is  of  prenatal  ori-  pices  of  the  Foundation  for  Vision 
gin.*  In  other  words,  more  than  half  (Boston,  Massachusetts),  today  there 
of  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  arc  many  centers  interested  in  this  par- 
blind  since  infancy.  ticular  problem.  While  retrolental 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion  we  fibroplasia  has  seemed  to  l)e  more  pre- 
shall  assume  that  the  term  “pre-  valent  in  certain  geographical  areas, 
school,”  refers,  as  is  implied,  to  that  with  the  incidence  even  varying  from 
period  lK*tw(H*n  birth  and  the  time  ypar  to  another,  there  is  hardly  a 
when  the  child  enters  a  formal  educa-  State  which  does  not  have  children  to- 
tional  program,  presumably  about  six  day  who  are  blind  from  this  condition, 
years  of  age.  The  numl»cr  of  blind  chil-  At  present,  medical  science  can  offer 
dr<‘n  in  this  age  group  appears  to  be  nothing  to  the  children  who  have  a 
on  the  increase.  Twenty-five  years  visual  loss  from  this  defect,  other  than 
ago,  or  even  as  recently  as  fifteen,  one  to  try  to  prevent  further  complications, 
would  have  seen  quite  a  different  pic-  While  one  treatment  after  another  is 
ture  ns  blindness  among  little  children,  tried  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this  con- 
particularly  among  infants,  was  de-  dition  from  developing  the  fact  re¬ 
creasing  with  the  compulsory  use  of  mains  that  many  children  Wn  prema- 
silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  all  new-  turely  are  apt  to  be  victims  of  retro- 
born  babies.  However,  about  twelve  lental  fibroplasia, 
years  ago  a  peculiar  ocular  abnormal-  The  increasing  number  of  blind  in- 

1  Hurlin.  Ralph,  Entimated  Prevalence  of  BHndncst  in  the  United  Statet,  SnoinI 
Bacurity  Bulletin,  July  1953,  Vol.  16,  No.  7,  pp.  8-12. 

3  •American  Foundation  tor  the  Blind,  HUndneat  in  America,  1951,  pp.  6. 
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fantfl  haa  turned  our  thinking  not  only 
to  the  medical  aspects  of  the  condition, 
but  also  to  the  total  well-being  of  the 
young  blind  child.  For  example,  re¬ 
search  is  also  being  conducted  in  such 
related  areas  as  how  children  with  a 
visual  loss  grow  and  develop  as  com¬ 
pared  with  children  who  see,  or,  what 
effects  the  attitudes  of  the  child’s  j)ar- 
ents  may  have  upon  his  rate  of  growth 
and  development. 

Parental  Attitudes  Toward  the 
Blind  Child 

It  is  natural  for  two  parents  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  birth  of  their  child.  When 
a  mother  knows  a  child  is  coming,  she 
invariably  makes  certain  plans.  Her 
friends  begin  to  “shower”  her  with  at¬ 
tractive  clothing  for  the  ba’-v  and 
items  which  seem  essential  for  its  phy¬ 
sical  care.  Often  this  baby  is  longed 
for  and  now  he  is  to  be  a  reality. 
I’areiits  hope  and  wish  certain  things 
for  their  child  as  a  fulfillment,  per- 
haj>s,  for  what  they  did  not  have  them¬ 
selves  ns  they  were  growing  up.  It  is 
natural  for  parents  to  have  such  plans 
and  desires  for  their  children. 

The  diagnosis  of  blindness  in  this 
baby  comes  as  a  shock  to  these  parents. 
As  w'c  have  indicated  earlier,  the  baby 
in  whom  blindness  develops  may  have 
been  boni  prematurely.  This  prema¬ 
turity  had  already  given  the  parents 
other  grave  concerns  prf'(eding  the 
knowledge  of  blindness.  For  the  fa¬ 
ther  there  may  have  been  the  anxiety 
as  to  whether  his  wife  would  live.  He 
may  have  been  told  by  the  doctor,  “We 
will  try  to  pull  her  through,  but  if  we 
do  we  may  not  be  able  to  save  the 
baby.”  If  both  the  mother  and  the 
child  live,  the  mother  is  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  but  she  must  leave 
the  baby  where  he  may  be  cared  for  in 


an  incubator  for  as  long  as  he  needs 
such  a  supplementary  environment  as 
an  incubator  provides,  and  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery  until  he  has  gained  sufficient 
weight  as  to  be  sturdy  enough  to  cope 
with  the  outside  world.  During  this 
period  he  may  develop  serious  compli¬ 
cations  which,  again,  increase  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  baby’s  parents  and  of  those 
persons  responsible  for  his  care. 

The  very  act  of  the  mother’s  leav¬ 
ing  the  hospital  without  her  baby  is  in 
contrast  to  all  the  parents’  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  prolonged  separation  of 
the  baby  from  his  mother,  plus  the  iso¬ 
lated  existence  in  an  incubator,  is 
thought  by  many  authorities  to  have 
an  effect  upon  the  child  in  that  he 
misses  the  close  physical  contact  with 
his  mother  and  all  the  love  and  warmth 
that  she  naturally  gives  her  new  baby. 
However,  the  subtle  effect  which  this 
separation  seems  to  have  upon  the  mo¬ 
ther  in  relation  to  her  attitudes  toward 
the  baby  is  thought  to  be  of  even  more 
significance. 

In  the  meantime,  while  most  fathers 
would  be  passing  out  cigars,  this  fa¬ 
ther,  too,  is  asked,  “How  much  does 
the  baby  weigh  ?”  and  perhaps  he  must 
ref)ly,  “Two  pounds-four  ounces,”  or 
“One  jKHind-fourteen  ounces.”  As 
one  pediatrician  commented,  “Not  as 
much  as  a  good  fryer.”  Father  is  hu¬ 
man  and  ho  also  has  feelings. 

Afaybe'  the  time  has  now  come  for 
the  baby  to  return  home.  The  mother 
is  often  afraid  to  take  on  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  caring  for  this  child 
who  has  been  in  such  expert  hands. 
It  all  falls  to  her  now  and  she  may 
wonder  about  her  own  ability.  About 
this  time  the  ophthalmologist  may  say, 
“Your  child  is  blind,” 

Parents  are  individuals.  Each  has 
his  own  way  of  reacting  to  strain. 
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shuck  ainl  sorrow.  There  is  hardly  a 
family  which  docs  not  ask,  “Why  did 
this  have  to  happen  to  us?”  Many 
tiiiH^s  ]>arcnta  believe  God  is  punishing 
them  by  giving  them  a  child  who  is 
blind.  J*arents  usually  arrive  at  a 
reasoning  which  swms  to  give  them  the 
most  satisfaction  and  comfort.  For 
example,  a  father  recently  said  that  he 
and  his  wife  discussed  what  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  tobl  them  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  childrc'ii  who  would  be  blind 
each  year,  and  they  decided  if  this 
were  true,  perhaps  G«h1  has  chosen 
them  to  be  the  parents  of  a  blind  child 
lie<*au8e  of  what  they  coubl  give  this 
child  in  the  way  of  love  and  care. 

It  takes  time  to  reconcile  sorrow  and 
for  some  |)erson8  it  may  take  more  time 
than  for  others.  We  have  all  known 
those  parents  who  have  made  a  so- 
called  “good  adjustment”  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  blindness  in  their  child.  They 
try  to  think  of  their  blind  child  as  first 
a  child,  although  he  happens  to  be 
blin»l,  and  he  is  incorjmrated  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  total  family  life. 

There  are,  also,  those  parents  who 
are  so  grieved  that  they  react  by  not 
being  able  td  do  enough  for  their  baby. 
They  buy  him  more  and  more  toys, 
and  are  always  l<M>king  for  something 
“sjHvial”  for  a  blind  child.  They  are 
not  only  ready  to  help  the  child  when 
he  needs  assistance,  but  they  anticipate 
every  move  he  makes  and  are  always 
there  first  so  that  he  does  not  have  the 
chance  to  help  himself.  They  remem- 
l)er  how  small  and  delicate  he  was  at 
birth  and  continue  to  fetd  him  for  fear 
he  will  not  get  enough  nourishment  if 
he  eats  by  himself.  They  have  even 
been  knowm  to  move  from  one  section 
of  the  country,  only  to  find  that  their 
problems  are  not  solved,  but  remain 
with  them.  A  child  who  is  so  stifled 


with  solicitousness  has  little  opportun¬ 
ity  to  know  that  good  feeling  which 
comes  from  being  able  to  do  something 
for  himself  and  by  himself. 

There  are,  also,  those  parents  who 
are  so  stunned  by  the  situation  that 
they  lose  their  ability  to  rt‘act  nor¬ 
mally,  not  only  toward  their  baby  who 
is  blind,  but  even  toward  other  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  family.  One  mother,  for 
examj)le,  upon  being  told  that  one  of 
her  twin  babies  did  not  see,  returned 
home  with  the  child  and  treated  the 
twins  in  the  same  way.  She  bathed 
them,  clothtnl  them,  fed  them,  but  kept 
them  in  a  l)ed  together.  Six  months 
later,  she  was  still  doing  the  same 
thing.  One  year  later  the  mother  was 
carrying  out  the  same  routines,  still 
keeping  lH>th  childnm  in  their  bed 
where  she  knew  they  wouhl  be  safe, 
even  though  one  wuld  see.  When  the 
twins  were  two-and-one-half  years  old, 
they  wen*  still  in  the  “infant”  stage  — 
even  the  one  with  normal  vision,  being 
unable  to  stand,  walk  or  talk.  More¬ 
over,  neither  child  showed  any  interest 
in  |H‘r8ons  or  things. 

IVrhaps  this  illustration  seems  ex¬ 
treme,  but  the  inability  of  parents  to 
aoce])t  their  children  app<*ars  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  A  mo<lification  of  this 
type  of  attitude  may  Ik*  seen  in  the 
parent  who  liecomes  extremely  active 
in  matters  which  concern  blindness 
outside  of  his  home.  He  serves  on 
committees  in  parents’  organizations 
and  a<*cept8  resjM>n3ibilties  that  give 
him  recognition,  particularly  in  the 
eyes  of  those  persons  who  share  his 
mutual  interest  in  blind  children.  lie 
d(x*8  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  enough 
in  the  great  cause  of  blind  babies,  but 
his  problem  between  himself  and  his 
own  child  is  un8olv(*d. 
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Let  us  turn  from  a  consideration  of 
parental  attitudes  to  the  needs  of  the 
child.  We  know  so  much  more  about 
children  today  than  we  did  some  years 
ago,  particularly  in  relation  to  how 
they  grow  and  develop.  Studies  have 
b(*en  made  of  such  details  as  the  foo<l8 
which  are  most  conducive  to  growth, 
the  amount  of  sleep  a  child  needs,  the 
numl)er  of  n'petitions  which  may  be 
required  in  the  pTformance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  task  l)efore  it  is  mastered,  the 
vocabulary'  of  the  so-called  “average” 
child  at  various  age  levels.  Although 
certain  norms  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  have  be(‘n  establisheil,  the  experts 
who  have  set  up  these  norms  add  that 
they  are  only  guide  posts,  since  each 
child  is  an  individual  with  his  own  po¬ 
tential  or  maximum  as  far  as  his  total 
capacity  is  concerned,  and  with  his 
own  individual  rate  of  growth.  We 
are  told,  moreover,  that  growth  does 
not  proceed  on  an  even  keel,  but  may 
l*e  most  irregular.  .Vgain,  the  rate 
depends  ujHm  the  individual  child. 

'  These  facts  seem  worth  particular 
mention  at  this  time  in  relation  to 
young  blind  children.  While  the  blind 
child  is  an  infant,  a  mother  treats  him 
as  she  would  any  infant  in  her  family. 
She  j)rotects  him,  keeps  him  from  be¬ 
ing  hungry  and  takes  care  of  other  phy¬ 
sical  needs  so  that  he  is  comfortable. 
However,  there  may  come  a  time  when 
he  is  not  sitting  up  as  she  exjwvted  he 
would  at  this  age  —  particularly  as 
compared  with  another  baby  in  the 
neighl»orhood  —  or  perhaps  he  does 
not  stand  without  support  or  walk. 
If  parents  olwerve  their  baby  is  not  de¬ 
veloping  as  rapidly  as  anticipated,  they 
may  have  questions  and  confuse  any  re¬ 
tardation  which  is  on  a  developmenial 

3  Rowlby,  John,  Maternal  Care  and 
Geneva,  1952. 


Ix'cn  observeil  that  w’hen  a  child  comes 
to  one  of  these  periods  of  irregularity, 
when  he  shows  apparently  little  pro¬ 
gress,  a  mother  is  most  apt  to  become 
discouraged.  She  may  think  he  will 
never  walk  without  support,  or  he  will 
never  lx‘  toilet-trained,  although  she 
has  “trie<l  and  tried.”  She  may  even 
think  that  .someone  else  can  teach  her 
child  better  than  she,  particularly 
someone  who  knows  blind  children  and 
has  had  experience  “training”  them, 
and  again  she  begins  to  doubt  her  own 
abiliti(‘9  as  far  as  the  care  of  this  child 
is  c<mcerned,  even  though  she  is  his 
own  mother. 

While  a  child’s  physical  needs  are 
most  easily  recognized,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  other  needs  which  must 
be  met  if  good  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  ar(‘  to  be  fostered.  Three  speci¬ 
fic  needs  of  the  preschool  child  are  atig- 
gested :  I 

1.  lie  must  have  a  family  and 
know  the  feeling  whieh  comes  from  a 
sense  of  Ixdonging  and  of  l)eing  im¬ 
portant  to  his  family.  The  inijwrtance 
of  family  life  in  our  culture  to<lay  and 
its  meaning  to  an  individual  has  lx*en 
described  by  many  authorities,  but 
probably  most  vividly  by  Dr.  John 
Bowlby  in  his  report  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  on  children  ob- 
.sen'ed  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  over  a  perijxl  of  years.*  He 
emjdiasizes  the  need  of  the  infant  and 
young  for  a  “warm,  intimate  and  con¬ 
tinuous  relationship  with  his  mother 
(or  mother  substitute)  in  which  both 
find  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.” 

To  quote  still  further: 

“The  child  needs  to  feel  he  is  an 
object  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  his  mo¬ 
ther;  the  mother  needs  to  feel  an  ex- 
Mental  Health,  World  Health  Organization, 
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pansion  of  her  own  personality  in  the 
personality  of  her  child ;  each  needs  to 
feel  closely  identified  with  the  other. 
The  mothering  of  a  child  is  not  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  arranged  by  ros¬ 
ter;  it  is  a  live  human  relationship 
which  alters  the  character  of  both 
partners.” 

Dr.  lk>wlby  then  discusses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  continuity  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  and  the  dangers  if  it  is  bro¬ 
ken  by  such  circumstances  as  repeated 
foster-home  placements,  or  institution¬ 
al  care  in  which  the  child  is  one  of 
many  and  has  no  op]K)rtunity  for  a 
close  association  with  a  mother-figure. 

All  babies  need  to  feel  protected  and 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  safety.  They 
enjoy  being  held  or  cuddled;  they  re¬ 
spond  to  a  rocking,  rhythmic  motion. 

If  a  baby  is  blind  he  must  have  more 
concrete  evidence  of  his  mother’s  close¬ 
ness  and  her  continuing  love.  lie 
cannot  see  the  expressions  on  her  face, 
but  he  can  feel  the  tenseness  with 
which  she  picks  him  up,  or  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  her  arms ;  he  can  tell  how  she 
fe<‘l8  by  the  way  she  quickly  walks 
across  the  room,  or  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

2.  The  blind  child  needs  to  feel  a 
sense  of  independence  and  to  know 
himself  as  a  person.  All  children  have 
initiative  in  one  degree  or  another,  and 
are  normally  curious.  They  “get  int<» 
everything”  as  we  say.  For  example, 
when  a  mother  takes  her  child  to  a  gr.> 
eery  store,  he  always  wants  to  touch 
and  handle  everything  he  sees. 

If  a  child  is  blind  he  has  the  same 
feelings  and  desires,  as  for  example, 
the  same  curiosity  about  his  environ¬ 
ment.  The  blind  l>aby  reaches  towanl 
the  sound  of  a  rattle  which  attracts 
him,  provided  it  is  not  so  loud  that  it 

4  American  Foundation  for  the  Itlind, 
UnivertUy  of  Chicago  Medical  CUnict,  1952. 


is  frightening  —  whereupon  he  might 
show  his  good  judgment  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  and  in  an  effort  to  protect  himself, 
lie  begins  to  explore  a  room  by  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  edge  and  touching  the 
furniture.  He  handles  a  toy  by  put¬ 
ting  it  in  his  mouth  where  the  taste 
buds  of  his  tongue  are  also  sensitive, 
as  well  as  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

Much  of  the  learning  of  the  pre¬ 
school  years  normally  takes  place 
through  vision  and  consequent  imita¬ 
tion.  If  a  child  cannot  see  he  must 
depend  much  more  upon  his  natural 
desire  to  explore  and  upon  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  people  who  help  to  bring 
the  world  to  him.  These  people  are 
first  his  family;  therefore,  we  see  again 
how  early  family  relationships  can 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  young  blind  child. 

Some  persons  may  think  he  learns 
primarily  through  toys  and  play  equip¬ 
ment,  and  may  ask  if  he  does  not  need 
special  materials  l)ecau3e  he  is  blind. 
Again,  studies  of  blind  children,  not¬ 
ably  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Univers¬ 
ity  Medical  Clinics,  does  not  seem  to 
uphold  this  assumption.^  However, 
toys  may  well  be  a  medium  of  develop¬ 
ing  relationshijw  with  people. 

Parents  have  often  reported  behav¬ 
ior  in  their  children  which  has  been 
disturbing  to  them,  as  for  example,  the 
repeated  activity  of  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  doors,  bouncing  on  l)eds,  swaying 
of  the  body  or  head.  It  can  give  a 
child  a  wonderful  sense  of  achievement 
if  he  can  swing  a  door  three  times  his 
size  and  feel  that  he  has  control  over 
it.  There  is  a  school  of  thought  that 
some  of  the  mannerisms  often  observed 
in  young  blind  children  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  child’s  desires  to  explore 
his  environment  and  to  know  his  owm 
The  Pretchool  Blind  Child  Project  of  the 
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capabilities.  As  be  experiences  suc¬ 
cess  and  knows  what  he  is  capable  of 
as  a  ficrson,  many  of  these  behavior 
patterns  have  seemed  to  disappear. 
The  blind  child  needs  to  know  he  is  a 
person  in  his  own  right.  He  should 
be  able  to  refer  to  himself  as  “I”  in¬ 
stead  of  “he.”  This  feeling  seems  to 
come  from  having  been  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  know  a  sense  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  his  own  capabilities. 

3.  A  blind  child  needs  to  know 
the  world  outside  of  his  family  and 
himself.  Exjierience  seems  to  show 
that  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  child 
to  learn  about  “the  world  of  people  and 
the  world  of  things,”  to  use  a  borrowed 
expression,  than  through  participation 
which,  again,  normally  begins  with  the 
family  unit.  The  child  grows  through 
everyday  experiences,  such  as  going 
shopping  with  mother,  trying  on  new 
shoes,  and  visiting  with  the  postman. 

A  child  learns  not  only  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  adults,  but  also  from  other 
children.  One  excellent  method  of 
giving  a  preschool  child  new  experi¬ 
ences  is  through  a  nursery-school  situ¬ 
ation.  Nursery  school  attendance  is 
not  essential  to  a  child’s  general  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  preschool  years,  but  it 
can  enrich  or  embroider  a  child’s  daily 
life.  A  nursery  school  should  not  be 
expected  to  be  a  substitute  for  what 
the  home  normally  gives  a  child,  but 
rather  a  supplement  to  the  home  life 
of  the  child.  Parents  who  have  a 
child  who  happens  to  be  blind  should 
not  expect  their  child  to  be  “taught”  or 
“trained,”  as  some  say,  by  a  nursery 
school  in  the  activities  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  a  function  of  the  home.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  in 
certain  areas  of  learning,  a  child  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  sighted  or  blind,  responds 
quicker  and  ea.sier  to  those  persons  — 
usually  his  parents  and  family  —  who 


are  closest  to  him  in  spirit  and  feeling. 

When  a  group  experience  has  seemed 
appropriate,  parents  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  regular  nursery  schools  for 
their  blind  children  because  of  the 
additional  benefits  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  play  with  children  who  see. 
The  blind  child  learns  so  much  from 
the  child  with  vision,  for  example,  the 
child  who  see  knows  where  the  ball  has 
rolled  and  can  bring  it  back!  There 
is  natural  sharing  and  cooperation  in 
such  a  play  situation. 

The  trend  today  is  toward  integrat¬ 
ing  a  handicapped  person  into  the 
community  as  much  as,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  keeping  with  this  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  trend  is  not  toward  “train¬ 
ing”  the  preschool  blind  child  through 
special  schools  or  services,  but  rather 
counselling  with  his  family  that  he 
may  participate  as  much  as  possible 
in  family  and  community  life. 

During  the  preschool  years  there 
seems  to  l)e  no  “special”  technique  or 
skill  that  is  peculiar  to  the  blind  child’s 
optinum  growth  and  development.  To 
l)e  sure,  when  he  is  of  school  age  he 
will  need  a  different  kind  of  reading 
technique  and  will,  therefore,  learn  to 
read  and  write  braille,  but  right  now 
he  is  like  any  other  growing  child: 
he  enjoys  the  same  slide,  jungle  gym, 
poster  paints,  stories  as  the  child  who 
sees.  He  learns  to  wash  and  dry  his 
hands,  and  take  care  of  his  toilet  needs 
as  does  any  youngster  of  preschool 
age.  In  the  nursery  school  he  can 
[>articipate  in  group  activities  and,  as 
an  individual,  take  hife  turn  in  acceptr 
ing  and  carrying  out  responsbilities 
in  the  group,  as  for  example,  empty¬ 
ing  the  waste  basket  or  passing  the 
cookies. 

Maybe  one  of  our  “special”  projects 
should  be  to  help  interpret  to  the  nurs¬ 
ery  school  teachers  the  needs  of  this 
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blind  child.  In  many  comniuniticg  the 
nursery  schfxil  teach<*r8  are  reluctant 
to  accept  a  blind  child  because  they 
fear  for  his  safety.  They  wonder  how 
he  can  possibly  move  around  the  school 
when  he  does  not  see ;  they  may  think 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  take 
care  of  a  child  so  haadicapped.  Ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  show,  however,  that 
the  blind  child  may  not  be  more  de¬ 
manding  of  the  teacher,  or  as  much  so 
as  the  very'  apjrressive,  hyperactive 
child,  or  the  one  who  is  extremely  shy 
and  withilrawinp:.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
sc'rvcxl  that  there  ne(‘d  l>e  no  s|)eciul 
adaptations  of  the  nursery  school’s 
staff,  schedule  or  etpiipment  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  younp  child  who 
hapjK'ns  to  Ijo  blind. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to 
enumerate  all  the  many  Valin'S  bene- 
fittin^:  to  a  child  from  a  jrroup  experi¬ 
ence.  However,  it  seems  fittinjj  to 
mention  one  in  particular  as  it  relates 
to  the  blind  child.  It  is  felt  that  one 
of  the  values  of  a  nursery  school  ex- 
pi'rience  is  the  |K>sitive  attitude  w’hich 
thp  child  develojis  toward  himself.  We 
prow  to  be,  because  we  want  to  lie,  like 
those  we  enjoy  around  us.  A  blind 
child,  too,  prows  to  think  of  himself 
as  bi'inp  like  other  children.  He  thinks 
of  himself  as  beinp  capable  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  learns  there  are  certain 
thinps  he  cannot  do  as  well  or  as  easily 
as  other  children  la'cause  he  cannot  sec 
as  other  children  do.  In  other  words, 
he  learns  to  estimate  his  own  capabil¬ 
ities  and  understand  his  limits.  An¬ 
other  important  value,  certainly,  is  the 
lift  which  comes  to  parents  when  they 
see  their  blind  child  participating  in 
a  repular  proup  situation. 

Educational  authorities  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  younp  blind  children  do  not 
say  that  the  nurserv’  school  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  requisite  of  pood  normal  prowth 


and  development,  but  do  believe  it  is 
one  way  of  helpinp  the  blind  child  to 
develop  a  healthy  personality. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be 
some  children  who,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  cannot  particijMite  in  regular 
nursery  school.  Therefore,  there  may 
Ik‘  a  need  for  some  kind  of  a  study  cen¬ 
ter,  staffed  and  e<juipped  to  care  for 
those  children  who  require  special 
treatment  and  understanding. 

Needn  of  Parents 

When  parents  are  first  informed  of 
their  child’s  visual  defect,  and  most 
j)eople  agree  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  know  as  soon  as  possible,  they  natur¬ 
ally  feel  at  a  loss.  People  who  have 
been  through  this  experience  have  said 
they  were  too  stunned  at  first  to  be 
able  to  ask  the  ophthalmologist  the 
questions  which  later  come  to  their 
minds. 

Parents  should  feel  they  can  talk 
freely  with  the  doctor,  without  taking 
too  much  of  his  time.  They  should  be 
given  information  about  the  diagnosis 
to  help  them  in  their  own  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  eondition.  For  example,  it 
can  help  relieve  a  parent’s  feeling  of 
resjKuisibility  for  the  blindness  to  know 
that  a  condition  such  as  retrolental 
fibroplasia  is  not  congenital,  if  the 
ophthalmologist  believes  it  is  not. 
Parents  must  also,  in  turn,  be  able  to 
interpret  the  condition  to  their  rela¬ 
tives,  friends  and  sometimes  the  com¬ 
munity.  Parents  not  only  look  to  their 
ophthalmologist  and  jKxliatrician  for 
medical  help,  but  they  often  expect  the 
doctor  to  bo  able  to  give  them  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  other  available  serv¬ 
ices  and  educational  resources. 

Some  persons  are  instinctively  able 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  as 
|>arents.  On  the  other  hand,  most  per¬ 
sons  can  profit  from  being  able  to  share 
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derstands  how  they  feel.  Parents 
have  repeatedly  said  that  it  w'ould  have 
been  so  helpful  had  they  been  able  to 
talk  with  some  authoritative,  sympa¬ 
thetic  jHTson  al)out  the  medical  diag¬ 
nosis  and  their  owm  feelings  toward 
this  child,  and  blindness  in  general. 
Again,  it  has  Ikmui  ob«*rved  that  case¬ 
work  sendee,  which  helps  parents  in 
their  understanding  of  the  condition 
and  which  8upi)orts  parents  in  their 
natural  desires  to  do  for  the  child,  is 
most  helpful  and  should  Ihj  available 
as  soon  as  jKWsible  after  the  knowledge 
of  the  diagnosis. 

One  mother  recently  said  :  “We  want 
to  do  what  is  l)est  for  our  baby,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  Afore  than 
anything  else,  we  w’ant  our  little  girl 
to  live  as  happy  and  as  normal  a  life 
as  possible.” 

All  parents  of  growing  children  have 
questions  at  some  time  or  another.  If 
parents  have  a  child  who  does  not  see, 
they  may  have  even  more  questions, 
particularly  if  some  of  their  so-called 
“problems”  (i.e.,  eating,  toilet  train¬ 
ing)  apjx'ar  to  lx*  awentuated  in  their 
blind  child. 

It  is  helpful  to  parents  to  be  able 
to  talk  alx)ut  their  blind  child’s  devel¬ 
opment  with  someone  who  can  inter- 
])ret  their  child’s  mvds  first  as  a  child, 
then  in  relation  to  his  handicap.  Par¬ 
ents  often  need  only  the  reassurance 
that  they  as  a  family  are  doing  more 
than  anyone  else  can  do,  and  that  their 
child  is  progressing  well  as  compared 
with  other  children  who  have  a  similar 
visual  loss. 

There  are  many  ways  of  meeting  the 
needs  mentioned,  as  for  example, 
through : 

1.  Home  counselling 

2.  Casew'ork  service 

3.  Institutes  for  parents 

4.  Nurserv  .schools 


6.  Parents’  organizations 

7.  Ilesearch 

8.  National  conferences  in  behalf 
of  preschool  children 

9.  Training  institutes  for  workers. 

There  is  no  one  all-over  answer  to 

the  probh^m  of  services.  In  each  com¬ 
munity  there  should  be  some  person 
who  knows  the  needs  of  children  and 
of  their  parents,  and  the  resources 
available  in  their  jmrticular  locality. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  following 
l)oint8  lx*  kept  in  mind: 

I.  That  the  blind  child  is  first  a 
child  and  can  Ixmefit  from  practically 
all  the  services  which  are  primarily 
for  children  and  their  families,  i.e., 
(casework  service  (child  welfare,  family 
service),  nursery  schools,  child  guid¬ 
ance  clinics,  well-baby  clinics. 

I I.  That  any  service  to  be  of  value, 
must  recognize  the  blind  child  as  an 
individual,  with  the  same  needs  as  any 
grow'ing  child,  and  his  parents  also  as 
individuals  who  react  in  their  present 
experience  in  relation  to,  or  in  terms 
of,  all  their  life  experience  up  to  this 
time. 

III.  That  serv’ices  should  Ikj  con¬ 
ducted  by  persons  who  have  the  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications  which  enable 
them  to  serve  blind  children  and  their 
parents  adequately  and  appropriately. 

The  goal  of  services  might  l)e  stated, 
perhaf>8,  as  fostering  a  good  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  blind  child  and  his 
parents,  base<l  on  understanding,  mu¬ 
tual  trust  BO  important  if  a  person  can¬ 
not  see,  and  love  which  deepens  with 
understanding  and  trust.  To  help 
parents  that  they  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vided  an  environment  which  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  their  child’s  optimum  develop¬ 
ment,  is  our  nation-wide  obligation  to 
the  preschool  blind  child  and  his  par¬ 
ents  todav. 
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Democratic  Teaching  In  Secondary 
Bchoola.  By  Lindley  J.  Stiles  and  Mattie 
F.  Dorsey.  Philadelphia.  J.  D.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  1053.  $5.00. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  the  authors  of 
this  text  that  much  progress  hss  been 
made  by  educators  and  lay  citizens  in 
clarifying  our  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  democracy  as  a  way 
of  life  and  as  a  philosophy  of  education 
but  that  teaching  procedures  are.  for  the 
most  part,  autocratic  in  form  and  effect. 
The  authors  believe  that  if  the  secondary 
school  is  to  fulfill  its  function,  it  must 
provide  for  ail  young  people  a  new  tj-pe 
of  teaching — a  teaching  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  democratic  society  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  goals,  procedures,  and  human 
relationships  that  contribute  directly  to 
helping  students  learn  to  live  together  de¬ 
mocratically.  The  volume  pursues  this 
point  and  seeks  to  develop  a  program  of 
such  teaching.  Emphasis  throughout  is 
placed  upon  the  growth  and  adjustment 
of  students  rather  than  on  the  mastery  of 
subject  matter.  The  manner  In  which 
learning  takes  place,  too,  is  stressed  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  youth  can  learn  de¬ 
mocracy  only  through  actual  experiences 
in  democratic  activities.  The  material, 
and  there  is  much  of  it,  is  well  organized 
and  clearly  presented.  —  W.P.8. 

The  High  School  Student.  By  John 
\V.  M.  Bothney.  N.  Y.  The  Dryden  Press. 
1953.  $1.90. 

This  book  is  designed  to  illustrate  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  actual  cases  of 
adolescent  problenui.  It  provides  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  to  work,  basic  data  for 
interpretation,  and  suggestions  and  ques¬ 
tions  about  methods  that  were  used  or 
could  be  used.  Twenty-odd  case  studies 
of  young  people  are  presented  and  these 
are  grouped  into  several  categories  —  the 
troubled  ones,  the  ones  in  trouble,  the  hap¬ 
py  ones,  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
the  quiet  ones.  It  is  the  basic  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  author  that  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  counselors  will  eventually  be  con¬ 


cerned  with  individual  students.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  preparing  for  work  in  teaching 
and  counselling,  a  study  of  cases  will  be 
a  meaningful  and  helpful  experience.  The 
volume  should  be  an  effective  supplement 
in  courses  in  secondary  education  and 
guidance.  —  Willlsii  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 

Academic  Procession.  By  Ernest  Earn¬ 
est.  N.  Y.  BobbS'Merrill  Company.  1953. 
$4.00. 

Here  is  a  highly  interesting  and  very 
readable  survey  of  the  main  forces  that 
have  created  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  sub-title  of  the 
volume  indicates,  it  is  “An  Informal  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  College:  1036-1953.*’ 
The  treatment  covers  the  development  of 
the  various  curricula  the  dominant  per¬ 
sonalities  who  left  their  impress  upon 
higher  education,  student  manners  and 
mores,  and  college  problems  over  the 
years.  Throughout,  there  is  trace<l  the 
continuing  conflict  between  the  traditional 
generalists  and  the  vocationalists.  The 
book  is  written  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
and  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  problems 
that  have  faced  the  colleges.  The  author 
has  done  a  splendid  Job  in  selt<cting  his 
material  from  the  vast  array  of  data  he 
investigated. —  Wili.iam  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 

The  High  School  Teacher  and  His  Job. 
Edited  by  Franklin  R.  Zeran.  N.  Y.  Chart- 
well  House.  1953.  $4.60. 

This  symposium  is  designed  to  help  both 
in-aervice  teachers  and  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  in  thinking  through  the  total  Job  of 
the  teacher.  The  authors  point  up  those 
aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests  which  are 
requisite  for  teaching,  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  pupils,  other  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  administrators,  and  the  community 
that  the  individual  should  develop  in  order 
to  become  a  successful  teacher.  Some  of 
the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  Chan- 
dos  Reid,  Ray  C.  Maul,  A.  John  Bartky, 
Harold  Baitrell,  and  John  A.  Dotson. — 
WiLUAM  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 
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Shipa  and  Life  Afloat.  By  Walter  DouApIaa,  a  lonff^tlme  resident  of  Florida, 


Buehr.  Illuatrationa  by  the  author.  N.  Y. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1953.  $3.00. 

All  those  who  love  the  aea  and  want  to 
know  more  about  shipa,  their  construction, 
rigging',  and  armament  and  about  the  sea¬ 
man  and  his  life  aboard  ship  will  And  this 
book  a  complete  joy.  Although  the  author 
was  born  in  the  Middle  West,  he  was  ir¬ 
resistibly  drawn  to  the  salt  water  and  he 
has  had  years  of  experience  on  the  seas. 
The  volume  is  exciting  and  informative 
and  has  the  tang  of  the  sea  about  it. 

Two  Little  Confederates.  By  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Illustrations  by  John  W. 
Thomason,  Jr.  N.  Y.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1953.  $3.00. 

Thomas  Nelson  i’age  wrote  Two  lAttle 
Confcderatet  back  in  1888  and  the  book 
hos  been  a  favorite  with  children  since 
then.  This  is  easy  to  understand  for 
Willie  and  Frank,  the  two  little  confeder¬ 
ates,  are  real  boys,  full  of  life  and  humor 
and  essentially  brave  and  courageous. 
How  they  kept  a  secret  for  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  how  they  buried  the  family  silver, 
how  they  watched  a  battle  between  the 
Confederates  and  the  Federal  army  are  all 
episodes  of  great  interest.  Scribner’s  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  bringing  out  this 
new  edition  of  a  great  story. 

Freedom  River.  By  Margery  Stoneman 
Doufflas.  Illustrated  by  Edward  Shen- 
ton.  The  Wavering  Flame.  By  Erick 
Berry.  Illustrated  by  the  autl^r.  N.  Y. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1953.  $3.00  per 
volume. 

These  two  volumes  issue  in  a  new  series 
of  books,  “The  Strength  of  the  Union,” 
which  portrays  the  states  at  or  near  the 
time  of  their  entrance  into  the  Union.  The 
editor  of  the  series  is  Erick  Berry,  a 
journalist  well  known  for  her  books  for 
young  readers.  In  Freedom  River,  Mrs. 


concerns  herself  with  the  territory  of  Flo* 
rida  and  its  problems  at  the  time  of  its 
entrance  into  the  Union.  In  The  Waver¬ 
ing  Flame,  Mrs.  Berry,  herself,  pictures  the 
Connecticut  of  1776.  These  are  excellent 
books  for  junior  high  school  students  and 
the  series  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  librarians  who  are  often  faced  by 
youngsters  asking  for  good  historical 
stories. 

Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods.  On 
ths  Banks  of  Plum  Creek.  These  Happy 
Oolden  Years.  By  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder. 
Pictures  hy  Garth  Williams.  N.  Y.  Harp¬ 
er  and  Brothers.  1953.  $2.75  per  volume. 

These  three  books  are  individual  vol¬ 
umes  in  Mrs.  Wilder’s  saga  of  frontier  life. 
Mrs.  Wilder,  now  in  her  eighties  grew  up 
on  the  frontier  and  her  family  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  of  the  1870’s  was  virtually  self- 
sufllcient  and  depended  on  the  crops  raised 
in  the  clearing,  the  animals,  birds,  and 
flsh  caught  by  her  father. 

Life  was  hard  and  difflcult  in  those  pio¬ 
neer  days  but  it  had  a  great  deal  of  fun 
and  excitement,  too.  In  these  books,  Mrs. 
Wilder  recounts  episodes  from  her  life  in 
the  long  ago.  The  books  are  delightfully 
written  and  young  readers  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  them.  The  volumes  may  be  read 
individually  or  as  a  series. 

Watchtowers  and  Drums.  By  Emma 
Geldera  Sterne  et  al.  Illustrations  by 
Peter  Burchard.  N.  Y.  Alladin  Books. 
1953.  $2.75. 

Boys  and  girls  will  delight  in  these  true 
stories  of  some  of  the  historic  forts  that 
have  played  a  dramatic  and  telling  part  in 
the  opening  up  and  establishment  of  new 
frontiers  in  America.  The  background 
ranges  from  New  York,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas  to  Wyoming,  Washington,  and 
California. 
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Seven  Brave  Companions.  By  Adele 
Gutman  Nathan.  IlluRt rated  by  Fritz  Kre- 
del.  N.  Y.  Alladin.  1953.  $2.75. 

The  atory  of  the  adventures  of  Joliet, 
Marquette,  and  their  five  rompanions  is 
movinifl.y  told  in  this  tale  of  oouraffe  and 
faithful  devotion  to  a  cause.  The  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  of  Louis  Joliet  are  identified 
and  the  wisdom  and  faith  of  Father  Mar¬ 
quette  stand  out  in  pa^es  that  are  very 
vividly  written.  This  is  a  fine  IxMk  on  the 
openiiift  up  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  white 
men. 

The  First  Admiral.  By  Frederick  A. 
I<ane.  IllustratfHi  by  Fretlerick  T.  Chap¬ 
man.  N.  Y.  .Mladin  IkHiks.  1953.  $2.75. 

I'll  is  Is  the  story  of  David  Farra^fut  and 
his  sterlinff  record  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Boys  and  ffirls  will  find  the  liook  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interest  in|f  one  and  they  should 
learn  from  it  the  darin^f  and  courage  of 
one  of  our  great  national  heroes.  An  au¬ 
thentic  biography,  and  a  well  written  one. 

Baby  Farm  Animals.  By  Garth  Wil¬ 
liams.  N.  Y.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1953. 
$1.00. 

Very  young  children  will  enjoy  the 
colorful  pictures  of  baby  farm  animals 
that  constitute  this  durable  book.  They 
will  also  enjoy  listening  to  the  brief  le¬ 
gends  that  accompany  the  pictures. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  By  Bertha  Morris  Barker.  N.  Y. 
Simon  and  Schuster.  1953.  $5.00. 

The  Simon  and  Schuster  series  of 
“Golden  Treasury”  Inxiks  should  be  well 
enough  known  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
librarians  by  this  time  that  the  mention 
of  a  new  title  should  be  the  signal  for 
action.  Tliis  magnificent  bisik,  w^h  fas¬ 
cinating  text  ami  over  five  hundred  Illus¬ 
trations,  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  of  our 
universe,  among  the  thousand  wonders  of 
land  and  sea  and  air.  Birds  and  reptiles, 
fishes  and  insects,  mammals,  amphibians, 
plants  and  trees,  fiowers  and  fruits  are 
covered  as  well  as  the  minerals,  fluids, 
and  gases  of  the  earth  itself.  Suns,  plan¬ 
ets  and  stars  are  also  treated.  \  must 
for  home  and  school  libraries. 


The  Golden  Bible:  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Edited  and  .Arranged  by  Elsa  Jane 
Werner.  Illustrated  by  .Alice  and  Martin 
Provensen.  N.  Y.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
1953.  $2.95. 

The  “Giant  Golden  Book”  presents  the 
New  Testament  in  a  version  that  will  be 
attractive  to  young  readers.  The  text  is 
carefully  arranged  and  the  illustrations 
are  superb.  The  libraries  >  of  church 
bcIhmiIs  and  home  libraries  will  certainly 
want  to  have  this  book  available.  i 

Ten  Brave  Women.  By  Sonia  Daugher¬ 
ty.  Illustrated  by  James  Daugherty. 
Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott.  1953.  $2.75. 

The  stories  of  ten  women  whose  lives 
added  much  to  our  American  heritage  are 
presented  In  this  bcMik  by  Sonia  Daugher¬ 
ty.  .Tames  Daugherty  has  contributed 
some  twenty  black-and-white  illustrations 
which  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  volume.  .Anne  Hutchinson,  Mary  I.yon, 
.Abigail  Adams,  Dorothea  Dix,  Susan  B. 
.Anthony,  and  Eleanor  Uoosevelt  are 
among  the  ladies  who  appear  in  this  hall 
of  fame. 

Mama  Hattie's  Girl.  W'ritten  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Lois  I.«nski.  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lippincott.  1953.  $3.00. 

This  very  human  story  of  a  little  Negro 
girl  who  moves  “up  North”  from  her  child- 
hooil  home  in  the  deep  South  will  enrich 
the  understanding  of  children  everj’where. 
Lula  Bell  heard  glamorous  stories  of  life 
in  the  North  and  when  she  and  her  mother 
decided  to  join  Daddy  Joe  up  there,  the 
little  girl  was  thrilled.  Her  new  life  pre¬ 
sented  lota  of  interesting  and  joyous  ex- 
I>erlences  but  It  also  presented  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems. 

The  Moon  is  Shining  Bright  as  Day. 
By  Ogden  Nash.  Philadelphia.  1953.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  good-humored 
verse  selectetl  by  Ogden  Nash.  Here  are 
old  nursery  rhymes  and  ballads;  gay  sur¬ 
prises  by  Keats  and  Blake;  delightful  non¬ 
sense  by  Lear  and  rarroll;  selections  by 
Kipling,  Dickinson,  and  Coatsworth;  and 
many  p«)ems  by  sucb  wits  as  Milne,  Belloc 
and  Mr.  Nash,  himself. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

IW  lilom  Botk  Bapoit  VjiImi  rtyiirw  mon  thinlrinf  and  Itn  irritiBf  on  th*  part 
ol  tiia  atnda&t  tad  Imi  raading  tad  eOTrwtinf  ctx  tha  part  of  tha  taachar.  jflt  alao 
proaidao  a  handy,  parmanant  raoovd  of  aadi  atadanfa  ontaida  raading.  Fom  A 
Ua  Norda  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Baaaja  and  Short  Storiaa,  Form  0  for  tha  Book 
Bafiaw,  Form  D  for  tha  Phoiqday  Baviaw,  Form  B  for  Biofraphy,  Form  F  for 
TraraL  Prieaa:  Forma  A,  B,  0,  D,  B,  F  $1J6  par  hnndxad,  Parmanant  Baoord 
Garda  |l.00  par  100. 

BatoOfFafaMr  Woridwdn  Is  litontua:  Maobath,  Jnlina  Caaaar,  Iranhoa,  Traaanra 
laland,  A  Tala  of  Two  Oitiaa,  SUaa  Mamer,  Tha  La^  of  tha  Laka,  Idylla  of  tha 
King,  Tha  M arohant  of  Tanioa,  Hamlat  Hnndrada  of  thooaanda  of  oopiaa  aold  all 
ofar  tha  oonstry.  Try  them  oat  in  ona  elaaa  and  yon  will  want  moia.  Sin|^ 

*  oopiaa  tO  oanta,  with  85  oania.  Diaconnt  <m  olasa  ordara. 

0 

Pietarial  litaratua  Mapa:  Intaraating  Tkoal  aida  for  yonr  litaratara  cilaMaa,  Each 
map  ia  loadad  with  intaraating  information.  Bngliah  Litaratara  M^>  in  hlaek  and 
^  Whita  $1.00,  Amarioan  Litaratara  M in  colota  $1.60.  Hiatorical  and  Idtarary  Map 
of  London,  in  colora  $8.00. 

n 

Wotkboak  Is  lada  Ipalliic.  Tbia  ia  a  aeiantidcally  worked  oat  method  of  really 
eliminating  arrora  moat  fraqnantly  made  in  haaie  apalling  at  tha  Junior  high  achool 
laraL  It  ia  alao  oaafnl  with  badcward  q>allara  in  hi^iar  gradaa.  Price  40  oanta. 

Tha  Baton  Utaratnra  Taata.  Thirty<ai|^  popular  titlaa  naad  in  Junior  and  aanior 
highaehoola.  Write  for  oomplata  liat  and  aamjda  oopiaa.  TouTi  like  them.  Price : 
email  qoantitiaa  4  oanta  aaoh  or  $8.00  par  hundred  in  any  aaaortmant 

HaaohiBC  Diaoiitioal  Maika.  Twenty-nine  abort  laaaona  on  thia  fraqoantly  naglaotad 
aabjaot.  Price  85  oanta.  ^ 

y 

•taff  Hasdhoflk  far  tha  Ugh  MmoI  Bewiyapar.  If  you  hare  to  anparriaa  tha  pub- 
lieatkm  of  the  adiool  p^Mr  you  will  walooma  thia  little  book.  It  outlinaa  in  detail 
tha  asaet  dotiao  of  a^  mambar  of  tha  ataff  of  a  paper.  It  will  aara  you  much 
time  and  help  to  prodnoa  a  batter  prodaet.g  Price  38  eenti.  ^ 

UagBlay  Outlinaa  itudiaa  It  lit— tiiu.  Yaib  you  taaohara  probably  need  thaaa 
and  they  are  etill  good  for  thoaa  uho  want  to  make  a  careful  atndy  of  tha  oliaaioa 
Sarenty  aaparata  titlae,  88  oanta  aadi.  Write  for  oomplata  liat 

Write  /ar  a  eomfUU  eaMog. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS 

849  liNOOLH  SniR  Bincbam.  Mau 
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ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS-  AGENCY 


TIE  IBICE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACIEBS’  AIEICT 

ORACK  M.  ABBOTT,  Mamaobii 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Adency 

193%  M.  V,  MVLmtlD,  J^B, 

«M  PirrU  ATEHUE,  MEW  TORE  CITY  BETWEEH  SAth  AKD  Wth  STREETS 

Bbabcb  Omcs :  1886  Bucud  Avkhux,  CutvxLAin>,  Ohio 
MBMBBK  MATIONAL  AMOCIATION  09  TBACMBRS'  AOBMCIM 

^b^bIt  b^bII^b^bI^b  c^b^^II^I^b^^b®.  ^K^b^^4®^b®  ^^B  ®®^b^b^b1  ^b^^^®1^b1® 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elemeatary — Steondaiy— Colleft.  We  hare  offlciallj  liated, 
himdreda  of  aplendid  poaitiona.  Why  not  inTeatigate  theae  through  na?  Our  many 
yean  of  ezperieuce  in  placing  teachera— orer  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  aame 
management — ^girea  yon  expert  guidance — ao  important  in  aeeking  a  poaition. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

BeUbliahed  1880  Snoocesor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  Ttnd  Tear 

806  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  NatiooBl  Aeaoeiation  of  Teachers'  Agencies  _ _ 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 

We  Need  You  For  The  Bener  Payioi  Poaitiont. 

For  a  Better  Salary  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroll  with  the  R.  M.  T.  A. 

WRITE  us  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION  “ 


BRYANT 

Teachers  Bureau 

TII'TIS  WITHBRSrOON  BLOO. 

if.  a.  JriBaBia 

Tker.  M.  M.  Bryef 

r.  n.  OfSBiiiBa 

35tli 

JMT 

Haaetr-A,  a.  T.  A. 

PHILADBLPHIA  7.  PA. 

FBnm^ipmtlmr  $-U9$ 

of 

CONSULTANTa  TO  aCHOOLS  AND  COULBOBS 

Pbeaueit 

OmUKr  Taaeaers  mmd  Umtmd  TMromghomt  (Be  Pear 

SarrieB 

—  PHONC . . 

VISIT 

URGBST.  MOST  WIDELY  PATRONIZED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  THE  WEST 


